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READERS WRITE 





“Qdious, Incorrect” 


On page 17, Jan. 30 PATHFINDER, 
Mayor LaGuardia is quoted as using that 
odious, incorrect word—preventative! If 
he is not aware that there is no such word, 
surely you should know that the correct 
form is preventive. Why introduce an- 
other syllable? 

A Reader 


Sarasota, Fla. 
pq quotations are essential to accurate re- 
porti When Mayor LaGuardia or any other public 
‘preventative’ or makes grammatical 
errors, PA ER will quote accordingly.—Ed.] 





President’s Term 


Regarding “Single Term” (PATHFIND- 
ER, Dec. 26): A single term for the pres- 
ident might be O. K., but the term should 
be for no longer than four years. Think 
what would happen had we one of those 
pilots at the wheel of the old ship—one 
who was scared and about to land on 
the rocks at the end of four years, but 
whose watch still had two years more to 
run before he was relieved. 

Howard B. Potts 
Byesville, Ohio. 


On Hitler 


I just finished PATHFINDER of Jan. 30 
in which I find a very interesting article 
on Adolf Hitler. I enjoyed reading it, and 
I don’t think I should criticize, but I want 
to correct a few mistakes. 

I am not at all in favor of Adolf Hitler, 
but I served with him during the World 
war and ate and slept near him during 
our service, On July 31, 1918, at Chateau 
Thierry, we both exchanged our personal 
belongings before making an attack. We 
never saw each other since, but I still 
have his papers, among which is a birth 
certificate. 

Hitler captured 30 Frenchmen, not 15 
as you state, and he did not move out of 
Austria but was taken out and told never 
to return. Further along in your article, 
you say that Konrad Heiden, the journal- 
ist, claims Hitler cannot make any woman 
love him. The journalist is wrong. Hit- 
ler was very much in love one time with a 
Hebrew girl who later turned him down. 

Hans W. Thielborn 





Paulsboro, N. J. 

(Mr. Thielborn may well have exchanged belong- 
ings with Adolf Hitler, but the fact remains that Hit- 
ler was a dispatch-runner, not a fighter. Hitler’s 
heroism and his Hebrew romance have been often re- 
counted, but never verified.—Ed.] 





Capital Auditorium 


In reference to “Auditorium Hopes” 
(PATHFINDER, Capital Chat, Feb. 6): If 
Washington needs a civie auditorium or a 
boxing arena, I have no objection to 
Washington’s building it, but I believe I 
should object to having the cost charged 
to the people at large. 

W. F. Lindemann 
Buffalo, Minn 


In the Cotton Fields 


The cover picture of your Jan. 9 issue 
gives the wrong impression of work in 
the cotton fields. Child labor should not 
be forbidden, but regulated. In factories, 
it should be seen to that young workers 
work under healthful conditions and that 
they are not exploited. In the cotton 
fields it is different. I grew up in one, so 
to speak, and so did my brother and sister. 
Cotton picking is not hard work at all, 
only somewhat tedious ... I think back 
to our childhood days. How happy we 
were! We usually sang in the field, or 
hummed a tune,*and the livelier the tune 








was, the faster our hands flew from one 
fluffy ball to another, often trying to beat 
each other picking, and making a game 
out of that . I do not know anything 
about work in the beetfields or factory, 
but this much I know from experience: 
that if a child does not learn to work 
while young, chances are ten to one he 
will never learn. All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy, but all play and no 
work ruins him for life, makes an idler 
out of him, or a drone who thinks the 
world owes him a living .. . 
Mrs. M. Becker 

Seguin, Texas. 





Child Labor 


Let not the American public get foolish 
over child labor, unless it is forced labor 
in the mills. That is what I dislike. But 
boys and girls who learn to work, and 
like work, are the backbone of any nation. 
City-born, | was puny until I left New 
York at 11 and spent summers on my 
grandfather’s rocky old farm. . . . If the 
law had forbidden working, I would have 
been dwarfed for life. 

The gal who desires to learn bread- 
making, or the boy who wants to grow 
trees, or raise and break a pair of steers, 
or show his father what he can do with the 
poultry that never paid—should the law 
forbid these things? I have earned many 
thousands of dollars with my pen, but my 
happiest hours have been spent using my 
hands, which have become proficient in 
many things. 

Hollister Sage 
Homestead, Fla. 
FR oe regulation of child labor, it should be re- 
embered, would not forbid boys 
the things Mr. Sag 


be da 
primarily against work that is likely to impair the 
physical or menta] well-being of children.—Ed. 





Schools, Children, Farms 


I believe in education, but the education 
children get now is mostly bunk. The 
people who get it are qualified for base- 
ball, football, basketball, and many other 
things that are of no earthly use. Chil- 
dren used to be an asset to their parents. 
Today they are just a liability. As soon 
as they graduate from high school or col- 
lege, they look for jobs for themselves and 
leave the old folks to apply for old-age 
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pensions. It’s almost impossible now ; 
find a boy or girl who wants to live 0; 
farm. Nearly all want to be doctors, }, 
yers, editors, professors. movie actors. 
gineers, clerks, stenographers, beautici.; 
or civil service workers. 


Charles W. Bown 
Valleyford, Wash. 





Misleading? 


Your articles on Spanish affairs co: 
very misleading terms. You spea 
“Loyalists.” Loyal to what? They 
prise an armed minority of Commu 
who stole the power and the seats ot 
ernment against the will and vote « 
people. Because decent-minded Sp 
people rise up against the tyranny of 
lence, greed and bloodshed, they 
termed “Rebels.” The more intelli; 
European papers call Franco’s Army 
tionalists” and the other, the “Reds 
“Communists.” Why can’t you learn f: 
them? Any so-called American lov: 
liberty who gives his support... t 
Spanish Communists is a disgrace t: 
heritage bequeathed by the Fou: 
Fathers. L. Dar 
Asheville, N. C. 


[PATHFINDER uses the word “Loyalists’’ 
scribe those fighting for a government whic! 


set up through regular democratic ocesse: 
““Rebels”’ are those in revolt coast is gover: 
not se 


In its news columns. 
show sympathy with the aims of either group 

only ~ x. 4 the — < .~ woetins for 
terms ily poceaes e e grea major}t, 
yi — Ring readers. °o im reader should 
the Mistake of thinking that the Loyalists are 

up exclusively of Communists or that af) “stole e the 
Power and the seats of government.”* 





More About Gertrude Stein 

If our children should chatter such stuff 
as “a rose is a rose is a rose” (PATH 
FINDER, Jan. 2), we should think the: 
had a silly streak and ask them to hx 
quiet until they had something to sa: 
But Gertrude Stein sends it out as poe- 
try! I have read that it takes a certain 
amount of intelligent ignorance to «ge! 
anywhere. Perhaps Miss Stein has | 
and so gets her poetry (?) published 
comparison, the much-derided spring 
poems are masterpieces, 

Mrs. George J. Foster 

Hancock, Wis. 


I concluded that Gertrude Stei 
repetitious way of writing was just a f 
to show the absolutism of destiny. | 
instance, a rose is a rose because it i 
rose, and therefore cannot be anyt! 
but a rose ... Perhaps we may all « 
clude that the Unintelligible Intel! 
plus the Intelligible Unintelligent equ 
a life is a life is a life. 

Emma L. Pfafi 
Chicago, Ill. 





Pearls in Oysters 


In the Jan. 30 issue of PATHFINI 
on page 7, I note an item of a man fin 
a pearl in an oyster. I wonder how long 
publishers will continue to give free : 
to oyster houses. This pearl bunk 
simply propaganda. Never has a p: 
been found in an edible oyster. Pe: 
have, of coursé, been found in ed 
oysters from time to time by the « 
who put them there. 

W. D. Ga: 
Essex, Iowa. 

(Mr. Gay knows his oysters. The Burean of f 
eries agrees that a saleable pearl has never 
found in an edible oyster. The Bureau point: 
that pearls are formed either by an injury t& 
oyster or the jntroduction of some foreign n 
through the shell where a pearl develops by @ pr 
of irritation. Pearls of valme are found usua 


warm Pacific waters, but the oysters from whicl 
are taken are not edible. —Ed.] 
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JUDICIARY— 


The President Urges Historic Changes 


HE Attorney General’s letter to the 

President of the United States 
began abruptly: “Delays in the admin- 
istration of justice is the outstanding 
defect in our Federal Judicial system 
... It has exasperated the bench, the 
bar, the business community and the 
public ... ‘Justice delayed is justice 
denied’... 

This was the jumping-off place—the 
springboard for President Roosevelt’s 
leap last week into one of his greatest 
legislative battles. To prod slow mov- 
ing justice, but infinitely more, to 
turn the eyes of justice from the past 





apply to all inferior Federal courts, 
with the President to appoint not 
more than 50 judges to these courts. 

(3) Appeals from lower courts on 
all cases involving constitutional ques- 
tions are to go directly to the Su- 
preme Court. 

(4) Before any injunction against 
an act of Congress may be granted in 
a lower court, government attorneys 
must be given the chance to state the 
government’s side of the case. 

(5) The Chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court may temporarily assign 
a U. S. circuit court judge to any ap- 


would be affected by the bill, which 
was immediately introduced into Con- 
gress—in the House by Representative 
Maury Maverick of Texas and in the 
Senate by Senator Henry F. Ashurst 
of Arizona, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

AGE LIMIT: Chief Justice Hughes 
was 74 last April 11. Associate Jus- 
tice Van Devanter was 77 last April 
18; McReynolds, 75 last February 3; 
Brandeis, 80 last November 18; Suther- 
land will be 74 on March 25 and But- 
ler will be 70 March 17. Justice Stone 
is 64, Roberts is 61 and Cardozo is 66. 

Hardest hit of the President’s recom- 
mendations was the point having to 
do with age limits for the Supreme 
Court. This, charged opponents of the 
plan, was “packing”’—an attempt to 
place enough members representing 


Harris & Ewing 


The Nine Justices: Seated, Left to Right, Brandeis, 80 years old, Van Devanter, 77, Chief Justice Hughes, 74, McReynolds, 75, and 


Sutherland; 74. 


to the present and future, the Presi- 
lent delivered an historic message to 
ongress. He put it this way: 
“Modern complexities call ... for 
1 constant infusion of new blood in 
urts ... Little by little, new facts 
ecome blurred through old glasses 
ed, as it were, for the needs of an- 
er generation; older men, assum- 
that the scene is the same as it was 
in the past, cease to explore or inquire 
into the present or the future.” 
PROPOSALS: To strengthen the “old 
sses,” to infuse the “new blood,” 
President offered specific recom- 
idations and attached to his mes- 
e a suggested bill for Congress to 
ry out his proposals. These were 
points: 
1) If justices of the Supreme Court 
not retire within six months after 
y have reached 70 years of age, 
new and younger justice will be 
led to the court for each judge over 
on the bench. However, the num- 
of justices in the high court is 
| to exceed 15, 
2) The same age provision is to 





pellate circuit and a district judge to 
any district whenever clogged dockets 
warrant such action. 

(6) The Supreme Court may name 
an administrative assistant, to be 
known as a “proctor,” to advise it on 
the condition of the lower Federal 
courts and the spots where extra 
judges are needed. 

These were the ingredients of the 
presidential bombshell that took the 
nation and almost the entire govern- 
ment by surprise. Bolstering his two 
main arguments —speedier judicial 
action and a modern, more liberal out- 
look on cases brought for review—the 
President cited these two sets of 
figures: 

@ Of 867 cases presented in a year 
to the Supreme Court for review, the 
court refused to hear 717. 

@ Of the 237 permanent judgeships 
of life tenure in all Federal courts, 25 
are now held by judges over 70 years 
of age, although they are eligible to 
retire on full pay. 

Although not mentioned by name, 


six Supreme Court justices obviously 


Standing, Left to Right, Roberts, 61, Butler, 70, Stone, 64, and Cardozo, 66. 


administration views on the bench to 
insure the passage of New Deal legis- 
lation. The President anticipated 
such objections. With persuasion, sta- 
tistics and references to historical 
precedent, he presented his case. And, 
as he stirred the ashes of history, the 
glow of former disputes, between Con- 
gress and Court, as well as between 
President and Court, flared and was 
vivid again. 

Roosevelt pointed to the debates in 
1869. Then, the same formula—addi- 
tional justices to supplement those 
who refuse to leave the high bench at 
70—was invoked. The House of that 
day approved the plan but it was 
killed in the Senate. 

But the tug-of-war for power be- 
tween the arms of government goes 
back further than that, and it went on 
after 1869. Among the Presidents to 
find themselves in the battle were Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Van Buren, Lincoln, 
Johnson and Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE BEGINNING: The year 1800 
witnessed the first real tussle since 
the founding of the government 12 
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years before. The presidential elec- 
toral vote was a tie between Jefferson, 
father of the Democratic party, and 
Aaron Burr. President Adams, a Fed- 
eralist, had beem eliminated. The 
House chose Jefferson to succeed and 
Burr became vice-president. 

Shortly before Adams was to retire 
from office, Congress passed Adams’ 
“Midnight Judges” act which was to 
cut the Supreme Court personne! from 
six to five and establish six new cir- 
cuits with 16 mew judges. Behind the 
plan was a deliberate effort to stop 
Jefferson from naming a man to a 
vacancy expected on the high bench. 
Adams signed the measure the night 
before he went out of office. 

On taking office, the angry Jeffer- 
sonians repealed the legislation. Then, 
to postpone expected adverse action. 
on the validity of the repealer, Con- 
gress abolished the next two sessions 
of the Supreme Court. But, ironical- 
ly enough, when this Federalist high 
court did meet, it upheld the repeal 
measure after all. 

Then, in 1803, Jefferson struck at 
the Court once more. Cause of his 
indignation was the revolutionary 
doctrine stated by Chief Justice John 
Marshall in the Marbury vs. Madison 
case wherein Marshall pronounced the 
right of the Court to rule acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. Marshall’s 
vital words, accepted by all succeed- 
ing justices as guiding principles, 
were: “... the legislative body is 
limited by the Constitution and it is 
the duty of the Supreme Court to act 
as arbiter.” 

Another critic was Andrew Jackson 
. whose contempt for the Court was 
frank and open. An ardent advocate 
of States’ rights, his views were forth- 
rightly made known when he refused 
to carry out a Supreme Court order 
against the State of Georgia. Jack- 
son’s since-famous words were: “John 
Marsha!! has made his decision. Now 
let him enforce it.” 

CENSURE: In his 1823 message to 
Congress, President Martin Van Buren 
sharply criticized a decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding a verdict Of 
the District of Columbia circuit court 
permitting the issuing of writs of 
mandamus against government offi- 
cials. 

Another celebrated decision to bring 
down wrath on the Supreme Court 
was delivered in the Dred Scott case 
in 1857. Chief Justice Roger Taney 
handed down the verdict that a slave 
did not become a freeman in free ter- 
ritory and added that slavery could 
not be abolished in the territories be- 
cause the Constitution did not outlaw 
slavery. As a result, there was more 
talk of a reorganized Court. Repub- 
licans were furious at the decision and 
the Democratic ranks split, with the 
result that Lincoln became president. 

Lincoln, in turn, had his disputes 
with Taney and the Court. These 
arguments revolved around the issue 
of whether the requirements of emer- 
gency in wartime were supreme. 

When Andrew Johnson was Presi- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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“Plenty of Action” 


“When it comes to baseball I am 
the kind of a fan who wants to get 
plenty of action for his money... 
I get the biggest kick out of the big- 
gest score—a game in which the bat- 
ters pole the bal] into the far corners 
of the field .. .” 

The fan who thus expressed his 
sports preferences last week in a let- 
ter read at the annual dinner of the 
New York chapter of the Baseball 
Writers Association was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. What he said of baseball, 
he carried right through to the field 
of government, giving the citizens 
“plenty of action” in an executive 
week in which he did these things: 

@ Issued a rebuke directed at Dr. 
Stanley High, organizer and leader of 





Pictures Inc. 
Dr. High Was the Object of a Rebuke 


the Good Neighbor League in the 
Democratic campaign. Dr. High had 
written a Saturday Evening Post arti- 
cle which was prefaced by the re- 
mark that High was looked upon as 
“one of the President’s close advisers.” 
The article stated that many Demo- 
cratic leaders were conservative and 
opposed to Roosevelt policies, and it 
went on to point to Vice President 
Garner as the man likely to lead the 
party back to old-line Democratic 
principles. The White House state- 
ment repudiated anyone who wrote as 
“one of the President’s close advisers.” 

@ Submitted to a_ thunderstruck 
Congress his plan for reform of the 
judiciary (page 3). Later in the week 
he discussed his proposals with Sena- 
tor Ashurst and Representative Sum- 
ners, chairmen of the Senate and 
House Judiciary committee, respec- 
tively. 

@ Prepared with Congressional 
leaders and Vice President Garner the 
draft of legislation to put into effect 
the broad Presidential program for re- 


organization of administrative a: 
ties (PATHFINDER, Jan. 23). 

@ Revealed at a press confe: 
of still another plan—this one c: 
for eight regional agencies to de\ 
flood control programs. Thes« 
be submitted to the President wh: 
in turn send them to the proj: 
national resources planning ag 
He mentioned hydro-electric p 
projects as an important part o! 
flood control program. 

@ Accepted the _  resignatio: 
Morris L. Cooke as Rural Electr 
tion Administrator. Cooke, pla: 
a trip abroad, may rejoin the ad 
istration upon his return. 

@ Questioned five pilots from n 
air lines as to what could be do: 
make flying safe. He asked part 
larly whether it were true that | 
were often forced to go up in 
weather, and was told no. 

G Talked on the telephone 
William S. Knudsen and Joh: 
Lewis in an effort to bring toge' 
employers and strikers in the Ge: 
Motors situation. 

@ Conferred with Senator Was 
on a housing program, and with | 
Freestone, trustee of the New \ 
State Power authority, on the 
Lawrepce waterway (PATHFIND 
Jan. 16); and invited the Boy Sc: 
of America to hold their jambor« 


Washington next summer. 
—_-_e____ So 


Congress 


With Congress in stride, it w: 
have occasioned little wonder if 
explosive suddenness of the P 
dent’s message on reform of the jud 
ary had startled the members 
halting their pace. But it did 
The suggested bill was introdu 
prepared to take a bill’s usual c 
through committee, and congressi: 
business went on as usual last wv 

SENATE: In a joint meeting 
House conferees, the Senate comp): 
action on the first Deficiency 
after a truce was reached betv 
the two houses on the disputed } 
of payment of employees drafted 
work by Congressional investiga 
committees (PATHFINDER, Feb 
The measure was transmitted to 
President who signed it. 

g A resolution asking the Fed: 
Reserve Board its reasons for rai: 
by one-third the reserve_requirem 
of member banks was approved. 

HOUSE: The measure extend 
until June 12, 1940, the Presid 
power to make reciprocal trade p 
was.voted by the House, 284-100. | 
sage followed a ten-hour debate d 
ing which Secretary of State H 
prime mover for the pacts, was atta 
ed as a “mystic and dreamer.” 

g A resolution seeking informa! 
from the Department of Labor on 
General Motors strike was rejected 
the ground that it tended to |}: 
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retary Perkins a partisan. 
g A resolution, spoofing the age re- 
irements of the President’s judiciary 


nessage, Was introduced by Rep. 
dith Nourse Rogers (R. Mass.). The 


olution would require that all mem- 


rs of Congress be required to resign 


the age of 70 years and six months. 


COMMITTEES: The House Military 


irs Committee was warned by 


irnard M. Baruch that the United 


les was erring in attempting to 

ild up foreign trade through recip- 
il treaties while at the same time 
ing to adopt a policy of neutrality 
h runs counter to the treaties. 
ich said that foreign nations would 
tate to build a basis of trade with 
country if they feared that the 
S. will halt exports to them in 
time. 


© The Senate Civil Liberties com- 


ee resumed its inqury into labor 
ynage after a ten-day recess. Con- 
ted with a refusal by the Pinker- 
National Detective Agency to re- 
| the names of its secret operatives 
iged in industry, the committee is- 
a partial report to the Senate in 
h it charged that labor spies were 
ming “the habit of American 
igement.” 
he committee heard that one as- 
nent of a former Pinkerton man 
to shadow Edward F. McGrady, 
stant Secretary of Labor, in the 
er’s peace negotiations at a Toledo 
» strike in 1935. The ex-detective 
the committee that his efforts 
ren’t very successful,” that he lost 
rady’s trail when shadowing him, 
could hear nothing when eaves- 
ping in a neighboring hotel room. 
9 OO OOO 


\uto Peace 


\RLEY NEAR COLLAPSE 
ROOPS READY IN FLINT 
last week began, the headlines 
gloomy. Morning, noon and 
t, there had been talk, talk, talk, 
it had all seemed so fruitless. For 
Governor Frank Murphy had 
meeting in Detroit with repre- 
tives of both sides. Up almost 
| the last minute, agreement ap- 
ed to be as far away as ever. 
en, suddenly, it happened. On 
sday, at 2:35 o’clock in the morn- 
Governor Murphy called news- 
r men to a conference room in 
Hotel Statler. His broad smile 
ng out all signs of physical fa- 
e, he said: “An agreement has been 
hed under the terms of which the 
n agrees to end the strike.” The 
y paralysis of a giant automotive 
iess had been brought to an end. 
esent with the Governor when he 
his announcement were Wil- 
S. Knudsen, executive vice pres- 
of the General Motors Corpora- 
and James F. Dewey, Federal 
rr conciliator. In a room on an- 
floor was John L. Lewis, head 
he Committee for Industrial Or- 
zation and guiding force behind 
strike of the United Automobile 


NATIONAL 


Workers of America. He was absent be- 
cause he was suffering from influenza. 

In his early morning statement, the 
obviously overjoyed Governor thank- 
ed both General Motors officials and 
union representatives for doing “all 
that they could to bring to a conclu- 
sion this great industrial conflict.” To 
this he added his thanks for the “‘wise 
counsel and assistance” of Conciliator 
Dewey. 

Then, commenting on the successful 
completion of the leong-drawn-out ne- 
gotiations, the Governor said: “We 
hope it will serve toward ending for- 
ever in the United States anything but 
peaceful, reasonable and conciliatory 
methods.” 

There were few to deny that the 
outcome of the strike was a feather 
in Governor Murphy’s cap. Even 
when all talk between General Motors 
and the U. A. W. seemed useless, he 
insisted on conferences. Urged to 
declare martial law, he refused on the 
ground that he wanted to maintain 
the appearance of peace. Threatened 
with impeachment for failing to en- 
force a count injunction by evicting 
“sit-down” strikers from three GM 
plants in Flint, Mich., he refused again, 
because he feared bloodshed. 

The agreement came in Detroit 
after eight consecutive days of talks 
between both sides. The conferees 
for General Motors were Knudsen, 
Donaldson Brown, chairman of the GM 
finance committee, and John Thom- 
as Smith, general counsel. Chief con- 
ferees for the U. A. W. were Lewis, 
Wyndham Mortimer, U. A. W. vice 
president, and Lee Pressman, C. I. O. 
counsel. When their negotiations 
seemed on the verge of collapse, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt threw his weight be- 
hind the situation in telephone talks 
with both Knudsen and Lewis. 

Biggest point of dispute was over 
the U. A. W.’s demand to be recognized 
as sole collective bargaining agency 
for all workers usually employed in 
plants closed hy the strike. Minor 
points involved speed of production, 
shorter hours, minimum wages, and 
company “discrimination” against 
union organizers. 

By terms of the agreement, the 
U. A. W. agreed to call off the strike. 
In return, it was to be recognized as 
the collective bargaining agency, not 
for all the workers but only for those 
workers who are members of the 
U. A. W. Other points remained to 
be settled in later negotiations. 

Not the least remarkable feature of 
the General Motors-U. A. W. dispute 
was the fact that it lasted 42 days with 
relatively no violence occurring, Ac- 
cording to most observers, it had in it 
the makings of bloody strife but not a 
single fatality was reported. Flint, 
powder keg of the situation, was the 
scene of only a few isolated cases of 
rioting. That it all ended with a rec- 
ord of restraint was viewed as a land- 
mark in the history of relations be- 
tween American capital and labor. 

As far as the automotive industry 
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was concerned, the strike’s conclusion 
was like the lifting of a great weight. 
As far as the country at large was 
concerned, the coming of peace con- 
stituted a great encouragement. The 
strike had been the one important 
dark spot in an otherwise bright pic- 
ture of recovery. Its existence had a 
depressing effect on business in gen- 
eral because it was deeply felt in 
fields allied with the automotive in- 
dustry. Directly, it had affected the 
livelihood of 126,000 GM workers who 
were made idle by it and who lost 
a weekly payroll of about $4,500,000 
while it lasted. 


AAA Resurrection? 


In 1933, from the deliberations and 
dissensions of Congress and a group of 
50 farm leaders, there emerged the 
plan that led to the AAA. Last week 
another group of 50 farm leaders met 
in Washington to attend a conference 
that gave promise of being as impor- 
tant as the one held four years before. 

In the interval between the two 
meetings, the Supreme Court had ruled 
out the AAA, but many other things 
had happened in that time: after the 
Court decision there had been the re- 
election of Roosevelt, his proposed 
reform of the judiciary (page 3), and 
reports from the White House that 
re-enactment of the outlawed major 
industrial, labor and agricultural pro- 
visions was to be sought. 

At the conference last week, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace laid the 
first stone of this proposed reconstrue- 
tion. He outlined a farm program 
which would be a revival of the old 
AAA with certain changes. His plan, 
backed by President Roosevelt, in- 
cludes these points: 

(1) Continuance of the soil-conser- 
vation idea with increased benefits for 
growers of soil-preserving crops; (2) 
launching of an “ever-normal gran- 
ary” plan with provision for com- 
modity loans so farmers can borrow 
from the United States in fat crop 
years when prices are low and repay 
in lean crop years; (3) “universal and 
positive production control” in case of 
an emergency brought on by extreme 
surpluses and (4) a system of crop in- 
surance, to be confined only to wheat 
until the system is perfected. 
<p e --  ——™ 


° ° ° 
Ships Sail Again 

On the Dollar Line Dock in San 
Francisco, Mayor J. Angelo Rossi and 
City Health Officer J. C. Geiger de- 
livered speeches. Grinning seamen 
watched the ceremonies from port- 
holes and toiling longshoremen added 
their cheers to those of the passengers 
as the President Hoover sailed out 
through the Golden Gate. 

Although not a christening or a 
launching, it was an occasion of spe- 
cial importance. The 99-day mari 
time strike on the West Coast was 
ended and last week ships that had 
lain idle for three months were going 
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down to the sea again, bound for 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

As longshoremen loaded 200 ships 
preparing to sail, business took stock 
of its losses. The tie-up had cost 
some $700,000,000, with the loss split 
among industry, labor and the public. 
But union men believed they had won 
the points for which they struck. 

A total of 40,000 men in the striking 
unions—seamen, stewards, cooks, fire- 
men, longshoremen, pilots, engineers 
and radio operators—demanded better 
working conditions, higher wages and 
control of the hiring halls. 

The peace offers were accepted by 
all the unions except the firemen’s, 
which agreed to work pending further 
discussion. Included in the agree- 
ment were provisions for higher 
wages, an eight-hour day and union 
control of the halls. 

That the agreement will hold is the 
fervent hope of all concerned but al- 
ready there is strife within the unions, 
and sailors are grimly eying the date 
of February 24 when “continuous- 
discharge” books are to be required of 
maritime workers. These books, sup- 
posed to contain a record of ships on 
which sailors have worked, are de- 
nounced by the unions as being po- 
tential blacklists for employers. 

ooo 


“Pioneer” Pique 


In‘ May, 1935, 200 families set foot 
for the first time in Alaska’s snow- 
surrounded Matanuska Valley. Imme- 
diately dubbed modern “pioneers” by 
the press, the families arrived in Alas- 
ka not by covered wagon, but by boat 
and train, and were greeted not by 
marauding Indians but by smiling CCC 
youths who had cleared the land and 
erected a tent village. 

But there the pleasures of “pioneer- 
ing” apparently ended. From time to 
time stories emerged from the Valley 
of the troubles that beset the settlers. 
And each story would recall the origi- 
nal protests which were made when 
the idea of the Matanuska rehabilita- 
tion experiment was first broached. 

It had been charged that the fami- 
lies, chosen from drought-stricken and 
depression-ridden communities, were 
being exiled to a U. S. Siberia. Then, 
as the experiment was carried out, a 
constant bickering between colonists 
and government arose. 

Last week marked the latest com- 
plaint of a series which has included 
tales of mosquitoes being too fierce, 
the soil not good, the crops poor. An 
edict had been issued which said, in 
effect, “No work, no eat.” The ruling 
set up a work-credit system to encour- 
age colonists to clear lands and erect 
buildings, with payment in cash ac- 
cording to work performed. 

The new system ended the credit 
plan whereby settlers were budgeted 
for necessities at the government trad- 
ing post and permitted to carry charge 
accounts, with repayment set at some 
future date. A few of the more bitter 
settlers dispatched a “secret messen- 


ger” to Washington with instructions 
to complain of mismanagement of the 
Valley project, originally organized 
under the FERA. 





Security’s Needs 


As the country’s vast new social 
security machine rolled well into its 
second month of high-pressure motion 
last week, additional information 
about its progress and needs was laid 
before the public. Outstanding was 
an official cry for space and more 
space. 

In a supplement to his first annual 
report, John G. Winant, chairman of 
the Social Security Board, gave Con- 
gress and the nation at large an up-to- 
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Winant Called for a New Building 


the-minute picture of a.fast-expanding 
Federal unit crowded to a point en- 
dangering efficiency. 

To house its various workers and 
machines, the Security Board now 
utilizes space in seven different build- 
ings in Washington. Besides that, it 
is using 100,000 square feet of space 
in Baltimore, where the accounting 
personnel is in operation. The im- 
mediate need is for 50,000 additional 
square feet in Washington, and a 
future need is for another 250,000 feet 
for the Bureau of Federal Old Age 
Benefits. 

“It is to be hoped,” said Chairman 
Winant, “that Congress may be so 
impressed with the seriousness of this 
situation as to authorize the immedi- 
ate erection of a building to house all 
activities of the Social Security Board. 

That such a structure will in all 
probability be built in the future is 
not to be doubted. Even with organi- 
zation not yet complete, Winant’s lat- 
est report has made it clear that the 
Security Board will need quarters in 
keeping with its size as a Federal 
agency likely to be the largest in 
American history. 

In rounding out his picture of 
progress and needs, Winant cited these 
additional facts: 

@ As of January 1, the Social Se- 
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curity Board had on file more t! 
22,000,000 applications for benefit 
counts. 

q All but seven states are par! 
pating in one or more of the pi 
assistance programs set up by th¢ 
cial Security Act, about 1,500,000 | 
sons receiving regular cash payn 
from Federal and state funds. 

@ The number of Social Secu 
Board workers in Washington 
elsewhere is close to 5,000. Tw 
regional offices and 108 field of! 
have been opened. 


Subsiding Waters 


Gradually, with each new day 
week, the newspapers gave it 
space, moved it from the front paces 
to the inside, ran it under sma 
headlines. 

Thus, while other events held 
attention of the nation, the flood st 
diminished as the flood itself pas 
its peak. The immediate tragedy 
over. The problem remaining was 
clean-up work ahead, the resettlen: 
of the homeless, the rebuilding 
ruined property, the revivification o{ 
business and the planning for fut 
control. . 

Although some fear remained in t 
lower Mississippi Valley, experts w« 
confident that the Mississippi wor 
be held under control. By the midi! 
of last week, its flood crest had rol 
past Memphis, Tenn., and anxiety h 
apparently ended. A few days earli 
at the confluence of the Mississi) 
and Ohio Rivers, Cairo, Ill., was d 
nitely relieved of danger as its seaw 
held out the waters. Beyond that, t 
devastated Ohio River Valley was 
ready launched upon a reconstructi 
program (PATHFINDER, Feb. 13). 

With all waters subsiding, Harry 
Hopkins, Works Progress Administ 
tor, returned to Washington af 
completing a survey of the strick 
areas. Meeting with President Roose- 
velt, he recommended this four-poi 
rehabilitation program: (1) return 
refugees to their homes as quickly «s 
possible to avoid health perils in co! 
centration camps; (2) establishmen! 
of a federal credit agency to extend 
cash loans to “middle ground” persons 
who have no bank credit but who : 
not destitute; (3) extension of sa 
tation work to protect residents 
cities inundated by the flood; and (4 
a clean-up program .for cities to b 
completed in the fastest possible tiny 
He said 150,000 WPA workers wer 
busy in the flood zone and that an ad 
ditional 100,000 probably would 
needed. 


AMERICANA — 


Suitor: Because Florence Hurlbu! 
would not marry him, Harold Hulen ©! 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., began a “'s 
down” strike until she changed bh: 
mind. Padlocking himself to the radi 
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tor of her apartment house, Hulen sat 
on an air cushion and read love story 
nagazines. While he denied the “sit- 
down” was a publicity stunt for the 
iown’s Chamber of Commerce, Miss 
Hurlbut said he had “a strange way of 
showing affection for me.” 

Prophet’s Foresight: In a suburb of 
Buffalo, N. Y., George C. Diehl built a 
bridge over dry land ten years ago. 
To scoffers he said: “the time will 
come when the bridge will be used.” 
Now the WPA has allotted money to 
divert a creek to flow under the bridge 
as a flood prevention measure. 


* . * 


Swift Learner: On trial for carrying 
, gun, Vincent DeLalla shrugged his 
shoulders in a Bronx, N. Y., court, 
pleading he did not understand Eng- 
lish. As he left the stand, the prosecu- 
tor yelled: “Hey, mister, you dropped 
something.” DeLalla looked to see 
what it was, The judge found him 
guilty. 

+ . . 

Surprise: Frank McConnaha of Ma- 
lrid, Neb., appeared unexpectedly in 
Sedro Wooley, Wash., to pay a sur- 
prise visit to his sister, Mrs. J. W. 
Hutchens. She was not at home. . The 
reason: Mrs, Hutchens arrived in Ma- 
drid the same day to pay a surprise 
visit to her brother. 


Skier: While skiing in Battle Creek, 
Neb., Clarence Kruger felt something 
“crack.” He examined his skis but 


could find nothing broken, A physi- 
ian found the crack later. It was in 
Kruger’s leg bone. 

Whoa! From his barn in Great 


Bend, Kans., Tom Taylor pulled out a 
buggy which had been stored there for 
several years, After one look at it, 
three horses in a corral whinnied in 
fright, shied and jumped over a high 
wire fence. 

* 7 . 

Legacy: A friend of Joseph D. Blu- 
nenfeld of Baltimore left a will leav- 
ng Blumenfeld the interest on $10,000 
for life. The only condition was that 
Blumenfeld take the _  benefactor’s 
brother and sisters automobile riding 
whenever they wanted to go. Blumen- 
feld is a prisoner in the Maryland 
State penitentiary. 

. * o 
Gratitude: With a handsaw, Edward 
Fennell of Pittsfield, Mass., sawed off 
horns of two deer who were lock- 
ed in combat. Almost exhausted, the 
mals fell to the ground, too weak 
rise. Fennell placed fodder near 
| left them. A few months later, a 
rt antlered deer raced to the door- 
» of the Fennell home, deposited a 
zen apple and scampered away. 
* _ . 
Smith: There are millions of Smiths 
America but one particular Mr. 
Smith of Homerville, Ga., never gets 
tT wrong mail, His name is 
Willie % Smith. Willie’s father picked 
‘ middle name for his son because 
[ his own annoyance at always get- 
‘ing other Smiths’ mail. 
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Malaga Falls 


“Malaga today! Madrid tomorrow!” 
was the cry of Spain’s Fascist troops 
last week as the crack Insurgent 
southern army marched victoriously 
into Andalusia’s “Queen City” from 
all directions. 

In his final “big push” on this one 
of the last remaining important sea 
outlets of the Spanish Socialist gov- 
ernment, General Francisco Franco 
used 20,000 Italian troops, several 
thousand Reichswehr troops, a thou- 
sand Moors and 100 Italian tanks. 


They were aided by concentrated fire 
from Insurgent warships on the coast. 
Reports from Gibraltar said 15,000 of 
the Italians were landed at Cadiz dur- 
ing the week and rushed to the front 
for the final drive. 

When the co-ordinated columns of 
Fascist legions converged on the city, 
the strategic shipping center’s flimsy 
defenses collapsed. In fact, all evi- 
dence of resistance melted away and, 
as one correspondent put it, “Malaga 
fell into General Franco’s hands like 
an over-ripe plum.” 

Long before the Insurgents arrived 
the population of the government’s 
chief Mediterranean naval base had 
surrendered. Brilliant sunshine flood- 
ed the city as the invaders marched 
in and crowds jammed the narrow 
streets. They hailed the conquerers 
with the Fascist salute and shouted 
“Arriba Espana” (“Up Spain”), the 
Rebel slogan. 

Fall of the ancient city seemed the 


signal for a joyous fete day. Laughing 
Malaga girls and Fascist soldiers 


danced in gay abandon while armed 
military “clean-up” squads brought 
order after three weeks of chaos and 
terror. Anarchists and Communists 
who did not escape, and even Socialist 
defenders, vanished into the celebrat- 








ing crowds in an effort to merge their 


identity with the throngs to avoid 
capture. The Insurgents found the 
principal part of the city virtually 


burned flat by the anarchists. 

While Madrid may not fall for some 
time yet, the Insurgent victory cry 
was believed more or less prophetic. 
The fall of Malaga was a hard blow 
to the Loyalist government’s cause. 
Next to Barcelona, Malaga is the most 
important port on the Mediterranean, 
Its loss is the more significant because 
its fall occurred at the same time 
Franco’s Rebel forces were threaten- 
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Like an Over-ripe Plum, Malaga, Andalusia’s “Queen City,” Fell to the Rebels 


ing the Madrid-Valencia road, Ma- 
drid’s “‘life-line to the sea.” 

End of the seventh month of the 
civil war brought one of the fiercest 
attacks in that area since the begin- 
ning of the siege of the capital three 
months ago. Breaking the stalemate 
there, Rebel armies, aided by Ger- 
mans, swept forward in a drive south- 
west of the city. They established a 
new 10-mile front giving them com- 
plete control of the sector between 
the Jarama river and the Madrid- 
Aranjuez road, with the Valencia road 
as their objective. Nobody minimized 
the seriousness of this offensive be- 
cause the capital is dependent on the 
Valencia road for food and supplies. 
Cutting of the Valencia highway and 
the fall of Malaga, neutral observers 
predicted, might mean that Madrid 
would not hold out much longer. 


Tokyo’s Middle Way 


Since May, 1932, Tokyo has seen 
four ministries, each weaker than the 
last. Because it was the weakest of 
all, the recently formed Hayashi Cabi- 
net (PATHFINDER, Feb. 13) was 
forced to promise the army a big 
($400,000,000) budget for 1937-38. In 
return, it obtained army approval of 
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the choice as war minister of General 
Kotaro Nakamura, a moderate who 
gave promise of inaugurating no 
troublesome army policies in China. 

To keep from undermining his none- 
too:strong position with the Tokyo 
Diet, Premier Hayashi last week pre- 
sented to the representatives of the 
people a five-plank program so nebu- 
lous and indefinite that seasoned in- 
terpreters had the greatest difficulty 
in translating it into the English lan- 
guage. In essence it seemed to be a 
middle-way policy which among the 
Fascist army supporters and among 
the liberal political parties, would 
make Premier. Hayashi no more 
friends and no more enemies than he 
already had. 

Unfortunately for Japan’s middle 
way, no sooner had the Premier issued 
his statement than General Nakamura 
fell sick. His illness, first diagnosed 
as “a slight cold,” then as typhoid 
fever, made it certain that the mod- 
erate General would be of no use to 
anybody for some time to come. To 
replace him, the belligerent army tri- 
umphantly dictated the choice of Lieu- 
tenant General Sugiyama, former In- 
spector General of Military Education 
and one of the biggest “big army” 
men in Japan. 





Food, Stunts, Arms 


With the European diplomatic sit- 
uation more or less quiescent last 
week, British Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden took himself to Monte 
Carlo for a fortnight’s rest. How- 
ever, Europe was still distracted by 
the turmoil in Spain, and much atten- 
tion was being given to economic fac- 
tors, stunts and rearmament. 

ECONOMIC: London reported an 
interesting stiffening of the grain mar- 
ket due to “Continental” buying. In- 
vestigation showed Germany and 
Spain had bought heavily, chiefly corn 
and wheat. With funds from the 
forced sequestration of foreign se- 
curities held by German citizens, the 
Reich has been able to make big pur- 
chases, avoiding a food crisis for the 
time being. 

In Berlin five Nazi governmental 
agencies prepared lists of Germany’s 
colonial demands to be submitted to 
“interested powers.” Hitler’s desire 
for the return of the Reich’s lost colo- 
nies is expected to be the next major 
problem ta engross Europe. That 
such demands are to be laid before a 
reluctant British government was in- 
dicated by the activities of German 
Ambassador Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
just returned to his post in London 
after six weeks at home where he 
helped prepare Fuehrer’s speech to the 
Reichstag (PATHFINDER Feb, 13). 

STUNTS: During von Ribbentrop’s 
sojourn in Berlin, England had ac- 
quired a new King. The first duty of 
the former wine salesman whom 
Chancellor Hitler has charged with 
promoting good relations between 
Gefmany and Britain was to present 
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his credentials to King George VI. 
To accommodate all foreign envoys, 
the King arranged to receive them in 
the Throne Room of Buckingham Pal- 
ace. Attired in the trim uniform of an 
admiral of the fleet, George stood stif- 
fly, with the ambassadors and min- 
isters ranged around him for the cere- 
mony. One by one, as custom has long 
ruled, the diplomats advanced, bowed, 
presented their letters, shook hands 
and stepped back—that is, all except 
von Ribbentrop. It was for the violin- 
playing German to provide the first 
exciting diplomatic incident in the 
hitherto prosaic reign of the new 
monarch. Although in full evening 
dress, when his turn came he advanc- 
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Diplomatic Eyes Popped at von Ribbentrop 


ed, clicked his heels, raised his right 
arm in the Hitler salute, shook hands, 
retired, clicked his heels and saluted 
again. Other envoys gasped in aston- 
ishment. The King smiled, some said 
uneasily. 

London observers feared the Ger- 
man was getting off to another bad 
start as he did when he first arrived 
in London last fall. Mindful of the 
uproar caused by the Nazi salute, the 
British Foreign office asked von Rib- 
bentrop not to repeat the stunt. A 
few days later at the first levee of 
George’s reign in St. James Palace, the 
German compromised. He bowed, 
gave a semi-Nazi salute, and bowed 
again, Then he presented 18 promi- 
nent Germans who followed his exam- 
ple—a bow, a half salute and a bow. 

ARMAMENTS: Growing German 
armaments have caused other big 
European nations to rush rearma- 
ment to match Germany’s. In England 
last week, Sir Samuel Hoare, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, joined in the 
armaments chorus by warning other 
powers not to underrate the prog- 
ress of his country’s naval program. 
He reminded unnamed powers that 
they would challenge the armed might 
of Britain at sea at their own peril. 

Sir Thomas Inskip, Minister of De- 
fense Coordination, expressed the 
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opinion that defensive prepared 
and rearmament in Great Britai: 
now reached the point where s) 
ready for any eventuality. In 
House of Commons it was re\ 
that British defense plans includ 
mask centers, Four million 
masks are to be stored in two rr: 
al warehouses in Manchester and 
don districts, and 11 more such » 
houses are to be built at other p: 

Just previously the French ( 
ber of Deputies had voted to 
Germany’s rearmament progra 
12,600,000,000 marks for 1937 by a 
cating the 19,000,000,000-frane (: 
000,000) appropriation for this y 
defense plans with a like amou 
be spent in the next four years. 

In Poland, plans were annouw: 
for building fortifications along 
German frontier with funds and ; 
tary experts borrowed from Fra 
Besides, a great war industries r: 
is to be created within the next 
years in South Central Poland. 
entire cost of which is estimat: 
3,000,000,000 zlotys. 


Soviet “Madhouse” 


Moscow residents who picked 
newspapers last fortnight read st: 
about government plans for sp: 
planting (nearly as big an iten 
agricultural Russia as national « 
tions in the United States); about 
girls skiing from Mongolia to Mos: 
and about a group of young cyc! 
who had only 70 miles to go i 
20,000-mile tour around the edge 
the Soviet. After the recent den 
stration trial, all seemed to be we 
the Russian world once more. 

But two days later, Russia’s ug 
word—“svoloch”—stared blackly { 
newspaper pages again. Translated 
one correspondent into its Chi 
equivalent, it simmered down 
weak-sounding, oriental horrib]: 
horribles: “son of a_ tortoise 
Applied to “Trotzkyist dogs,” it m 
that the Soviet meant to take wu; 
party purge with grimmer vengea 

Advice leaking out from the Kre 
had revealed what correspondents 
long known or suspected—that ! 
dreds of Russians were being 
prisoners to be tried in further t 
While this was no surprise, the « 
firmed rumor did give Soviet edi 
another chance for exercising t! 
vitriolic pens, and did make clear 
fact that Josef Stalin will hav: 
bigger all-star cast than ever for 
next court circus. 

Four important Bolsheviks are | 
being held: Nikolai Bukharin, for 
editor of the Moscow Izvestia; Al: 
Rykoff, who was for a brief time | 
mier after the death of Lenin, 
Soviet dictator; Christian Rakofls 
a former Ambassador to Great Brit 
and Alexander Belabadoroff, wh: 
alleged to have been one of the i 
who shot down Czar Nicholas II : 
his family in an Ekaterinburg ce! 
on July 16, 1918. Like previous « 
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fendants, all will probably be charged 
vith conspiring against the Stalinist 
regime in Moscow. 

While mass meetings were being 
held all over Russia to discuss these 
latest revelations, three London dai- 
lies published stories of doubtful au- 
thenticity.. First, there had been an 
unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
trial prosecutor Andrei Vishinsky, 
Second, the party purge had been 
widened to include the Soviet Secret 
Police itself, with 50 of its number 
being arrested. Third, and improb- 
ible, Stalin and Klementi Voroshiloff, 
his minister of war, were on the verge 
of an open break because the ambi- 
tious army commissar felt that he had 
been denied his proper influence in 
government policy. 

In Mexico City, Leon Trotzky, al- 
legedly the director of all Soviet con- 
spiracies, telephoned to 6,000 persons 
cathered in New York by the Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Leon Trotzky 
that he thought Soviet Russia had been 
turned into. a “madhouse.” 

ee 


Edward’s Purse 


“Well, you do look fit!” 

With those words Mary, 39-year-old 
Princess Royal of Britain and only 
sister of Edward, Duke of Windsor, 
greeted the former King upon her 
rrival in Vienna, Austria, last week. 
Closest of all relatives to the man who 
abdicated the English throne last De- 
cember for “the woman I love,” Mary 
thus became the first member of the 
royal family to visit the Duke since 
his historic decision. She was ac- 
companied by her husband, the Earl 
of Harewood. 

As an enthusiastic crowd looked on, 
Edward, nearly overcome with emo- 
tion, helped his sister descend from 
the train, placed his hands on her 
shoulders, kissed her on both cheeks, 

id then shook hands with the Earl. 
From West Bahnof station the Duke 
and his guests drove to the borrowed 
chateau of Baron Eugene de Roths- 
child at Enzesfeld. There in carefree 
ind affectionate mood Edward and 
Mary had long intimate fireside chats. 

Purpose of the Princess Royal’s 
visit, withheld officially, was reported 
to be to discuss with the Duke his 
future financial position, his pros- 
pective marriage to Wallis Warfield 
Simpson, and the sale of Sandringham, 
Edward’s country estate in England. 
in addition, there were many matters 
of family concern which were left 

isettled in the bustle preceding the 
bdication. Because of her closeness 
to the ex-monarch and her discretion, 
lary was entrusted by family and 

vernment with the delicate mission. 

Government officials were said to be 
nxious to wind up the final phases of 
ie abdication before the coronation 
1 May. Queen Mary and members 
f her family were disturbed lest the 

rmer ruler appear either like a 
family outcast or a useless drain on 
he national or family purse. Edward 





OTHER LANDS 


himself, feeling the lack of ready cash 
for the first time in his life, was 
anxious to complete the financial set- 
tlement. He was faced with bills and 
a cost of $60 a day for operating the 
Rothschild chateau. Besides, there 
were his plans to wed Mrs. Simpson 
April 27, the day her divorce from 
Ernest A. Simpson is expected to be- 
come final. 

While rumors circulated in London 
that the Princess Royal was trying to 
persuade her brother not to marry 
the former Baltimorean, so much 
Labor opposition to granting him a 
$125,000 annual allowance developed 
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Edward Kissed His Only Sister 


in Parliament that the British cabinet 
decided to make no provision for 
Windsor’s income directly from the 
treasury. Instead, the London Sunday 
Express reported, the new civil list 
which is soon to be given Parliament 
will be increased sufficiently to en- 
able King George VI to provide an an- 
nuity for Edward out of his own purse. 

Whether Edward gets his “pension” 
or not, he still holds one financial ace 
in the hole. That is ownership of 
Sandringham. The late King George 
left that estate, built by Windsor’s 
grandfather, Edward VII, at a cost of 
$1,500,000, to his “eldest son” and not 
to “the King.” Edward never liked 
Sandringham, but Queen Mary and 
Kimg George VI do and have offered 
to pay $500,000 for it. Edward was re- 
ported holding out for $750,000. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” 
remarked the Duke, “I'll always pick 
up a living showing people around 
Schoenbrunn—I know it so well.” 


Italo-Turkish Talks 


For more than 25 years relations 
between Italy and Turkey had been 
unsettled, always marked by fear, sus- 
picion and war. But the past fort- 
night the foreign ministers of the two 
nations met at Milan, ironed out the 
diplomatic ruffles and renewed friend- 
ship. Count Galeazzo Ciano and 








Tewfik Rushdu Aras agreed so per- 
fectly on the principal questions pend- 
ing between their countries that a 
general Eastern. Mediterranean ac- 
cord is now expected. 

Trouble between Angora and Rome 
started in 1911-12 when Italian troops 
invaded Libya. At that time Kemal 
Ataturk (see page 16) was a young 
officer in the Turkish armies fighting 
the invaders. In 1917 Italy cherished 
ambitions for Turkish Anatolia. Fol- 
lowing the World war, the nationalist 
“Young Turks,” with Kemal at their 
head, routed the Greek armies in 
Western Anatolia and then prevailed 
upon the French to withdraw from 
Cilicia and upon Italy to withdraw 
from Adalia. By 1926 there were 
rumors that Italy planned to retrieve 
her loss by occupying Smyrna and 
Adalia, but Kemal’s threat to mass four 
army corps in that area called Mus- 
solini’s bluff. 

Despite treaties of friendship con- 
cluded in 1928 and 1932, relations be- 
tween the two nations remained 
strained. Turkey’s suspicions and 
fears were heightened by Italy’s de- 
signs in Asia Minor. These were in- 
creased by lItaly’s intense military 
preparations in the Dodecanese Is- 
lands. Turkey was further frightened 
in 1934 by Il Duce’s pronouncement 
about Italy’s “historical objectives in 
Asia and Africa,” and drew nearer to 
the Balkan and Little Ententes. 

Italo-Turkish relations were further 
strained during the Ethiopian war 
when Turkey joined British sanctions, 
and after Italy’s refusal to attend the 
Montreux conference. The latter 
reached an accord which permitted 
Turkey to re-arm the Dardanelles and 
establish principles regarding the 
right of belligerents and neutrals to 
use the Bosporus. 

Reported results of the Milan meet- 
ing, which are to be made the basis 
of the far-reaching accord, were brief- 
ly: (1) agreement by Italy to partici- 
pate in the Montreux convention in 
exchange for Turkish assurance that 
the re-armed Dardanelles will never 
be used for the benefit of “Soviet im- 
perialism”; (2) pledge by Italy that 
her air and sea bases in the Dodecan- 
ese Islands, particularly at Lero, have 
no aggressive purpose toward Turkey, 
but are only to protect Italy’s route 
to her East African empire; (3) new 
renunciation by Italy of all ambitions 
in Turkish Anatolia, and (4) a trade 
treaty to strengthen the friendly re- 
lations of the countries. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Reunion: In Georgetown, British 
Guiana, 47-year-old Carlos Thomas 
hailed his estranged wife into court 
on a charge of stealing jewelry, then 
suffered a change of heart. He grabbed 
Mrs. Thomas, rushed her from the 
courtroom, forced her into his automo- 
bile and drove off, pleading with her 
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to settle down with him again. He 
was caught, severely lectured and 
fined $2.50 by the judge, but went out 
smiling, arm in arm with his wife. 

Ouch! Small Londoners, without 
invitations to a children’s party in 
the Royal Waterloo Hospital, went 
around kicking each otber on the 
shins. Showing fresh bruises, they 
were admitted to the festivities as re- 
cently discharged patients. 

Hush: To quiet down hectic Chinese 
funerals, the Nanking government de- 
creed that no groaning, animated card- 
board dragons or elephants could be 
used to head mourning processions. 
To make things still quieter, the au- 
‘thorities limited the permissible num- 
ber of brass bands to three. 

Lucky: Japanese brokers in Tokyo 
buy and sell ’phone numbers as a 
regular commodity, basing prices on 
the meanings and influences which 
superstitious Japanese suppose them 
to have. One number—3742—which 
in Japanese numerology means “all 
die,” has never been sold by the gov- 
ernment telephone department. 

Slipping: Officials of the Glasgow 
Observatory reported that Scotland 
was drifting toward Ireland at the 
rate of more than eight feet a year, 
and had moved 600 feet since 1867. 
England, however, has thus far re- 
fused to budge. 

No Fraud: When an Esthonian peas- 
ant woman tried to pass a foreign and 
apparently worthless coin to a mar- 
ket dealer in exchange for 10 cents’ 
worth of fish, it was rejected so 
angrily that a crowd gathered. One 
of the assembly, an antique dealer, 
recognized the piece as a Roman coin 
2,000 years old, worth enough to buy 
a daily supply of fish for many years. 

Coin and Eggs: An Auckland, New 
Zealand, grocer cooked an egg from 
his own supplies, started to eat it— 
and spat out an 1880 Queen Victoria 
shilling which a hen had swallowed 
and laid inside the shell. 


Truce: Fighting on one sector of 
the Madrid front in Spain was held 
up for nearly an hour by a collie 
which ran back and forth between 
rebel and loyalist trenches. Finally 
the frightened animal was_ shot 
through the head by a Loyalist marks- 
man. A night excursion into No Man’s 
Land brought the dog back into the 
Government lines, where examination 
showed him to have been blind. 

Pair Return: Because one of his hens 
looked sick, a farmer of William, 
Ontario, Can., picked it up and took 
it inside his house, where it promptly 
laid an egg. He took the chicken back 
to the henhouse. Fifteen minutes 
later he thought it looked sick again. 
Back he took it into his own house, 
where it immediately obliged with 
another egg. 


* Pathfind: 








SCIENCE and HEALTH 





Expanding Skulls 


Heads and the brains that are in 
them grow bigger and bigger as the 
years creep on. 

Based on a careful study of skulls, 
this statement became part of scien- 
tific fact last week on the strength of 
an announcement by Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, curator of physical anthro- 
pology at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. 

Dr. Hrdlicka arrived at his conclu- 
sions through measuring the heads of 
living members of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. His investigation 
also took in the heads of “old Amer- 
icans” with at least three generations 
of American ancestry in their blood. 
Up to 50 or 60 years of age, he found, 
the heads of men and women increase 
in length and breadth. 

Just why and how this growth takes 
place is something not yet determined 
by Dr. Hrdlicka. All that is definitely 
known is that both the brain and the 
skull get larger as the person grows 
older, but there is no change in in- 
telligence. 

This expanding-skull data serves to 
round out earlier Smithsonian discov- 
eries on the continuous-growth char- 
acteristics of facial features. In a re- 
port last year, Dr. Hrdlicka announced 
that the human nose kept growing 
longer and broader until about the 
60th year of life and that human ears 
grew larger and larger well into the 
80th year. Age also affects the size of 
lips, he said, and the scalp becomes 
thinner as the cranium becomes larger. 
<-> —_____ 


Experiments 


Sex, albino frogs, vitamins, the brain 
and any number of other -things, all 
come within the province of experi- 
menters. Daily throughout the world, 
with test tubes, needles, knives and 
the finer instruments of surgery and 
research, scientists are constantly at 
work, searching for what is not yet 
found and trying to explain what is 
partly known, 

In this effort to expand human 
knowledge, the United States plays no 
little part. In laboratories from one 
corner of the country to the other, 
there is experimentation without let- 
up. Superficially, some of it may seem 
to have no bearing on health or the 
progress of society, but actually all of 
it has a broad significance in the 
sense that it brings man closer to an 
explanation of himself and his world. 

With just such an end in view, there- 
fore, American scientists last week 
were carrying on experiments of this 
sort: 

Sex Change: At the University of 
Rochester in Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Rob- 
ert K. Burns, Jr., and Thomas R. 
Forbes were changing male alligators 
into female alligators. By injecting 
young males with minute quantities of 








oestrone, they were able to make th 
grow the egg-laying organs of 

female saurian, reversing the se» 
every respect. Oestrone, the mat: 
injected, is a hormone normally ; 
duced in the female sex organs of 
animals. 

Vitamin Study: Under directio: 
the department of health, Altoona, 
was launched upon a nutrition ex; 
ment. Vitamins, proteins and mi 
als were being fed to 500 school 
dren to learn the effects of proper 
on physical deficiencies. X-rays, 
tests and other examinations wer« 
ing made and checked in accord 
with diets. One test was to deter: 
standing height and _lying-d 
height. In cases where children w: 
found to be taller while lying d: 
the experimenters knew there w: 
lack of good muscle tone. Thus, 
correct it, they were able to prescr 
certain food. 

Albino Mating: In Hagerstown, 
C. C. Moler was conducting a mat 
test with a pair of rare albino fr: 
Probably the only pair in the count 
they were being closely watched 
science to see if they would produ 
albino offspring. If they do, 
hereditary characteristics of albini 
will be more fully known, Albinis 
which occurs even among humans 
@ complete absence of pigmentatio: 
skin and hair. It is marked by wh 
skin and pink eyes. 

Brain: Experiments were being st: 
ed in many parts of the country in 
effort to unfold more secrets of t 
brain and how it guides and cont: 
complex physical operations throu 
nerve messages. Much has alre 
been learned and much more is pro! 
ised. One of the latest tests was t! 
insertion of electrodes in a section 
a live cat’s brain, The electrodes w« 
connected with a radio amplifie: 
tune was sung into the cat’s ear : 
then came right back through the lou 
speaker, the cat’s nerves acting li 
telephone wires in transmitting | 
sound. By such experiments as th 
science seeks to explain why it is, f 
example, that man may suffer a br: 


> ___. 
COLITIS SUFFERING OVERCOME 


Thousands who are troubled with C 
stipation, Poor Digestion, Nervousn« 
Bloating, Gas, Belching, Intestinal Hyp: 
acidity, and General Sluggishness m 
really have Colitis (inflammation of t 
colon or large intestine) without know: 
it. Everyone suffering from these sym! 
toms is urged to test, Free, a Californ 
biochemist’s simple home method for 1! 
lieving Colitis caused by constipation, h 
peracidity, and faulty diet. This n¢ 
product, called Kolokay, in powder forn 
is easy and pleasant to take. Thousan< 
of persons report such soothing reli 
from the use of Kolokay that we want a 
sufferers to try it without cost or oblig: 


tion. Write today for a Free package ap 


interesting booklet. K-O-Kol Compan) 
Dept. 104A, Glendale, California —Adv. 
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injury which leaves him incapable of 
derstanding the written word al- 
ugh he can see, speak and under- 
nod the spoken word completely. 
———eeEEEOEOE——eEeEEEe 


Briefs 
q According to a list drawn up the 
st fortnight at the close of the 
uthern section session of the Amer- 
1 College of Surgeons, the seven 
nders of modern medicine are: (1) 
nunity through vaccines; (2) pain 
ef through anesthetics, gas and 
igs; (3) avoidance of infection in 
rations through antisepsis; (4) 
»wledge of food values; (5) discov- 
of the sun’s power to kill germs; 
correction of organic. deficiency 
ugh administration of healthy or- 
s from animals; and (7) lengthen- 
of the life span. 
The Eskimos and [ndians of 
ka have an appalling death rate. 
statements last week, Senator 
mas of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
in Affairs Committee, and Dr. 
ies G. Townsend, of the Office of 
ian Affairs, declared that tubercu- 
was the most deadly disease 
yng the natives, The death rate 
ng them is 655 per 100,000 as com- 
“1 to about 57 per 100,000 in the 
ted States. 


JUDICIARY— 


(Continned from page 4) 





t, the Supreme Court ruled that a 
lian could not undergo a military 
| when the civil courts were func- 
ling. There followed talk of im- 
chment of justices. One congress- 
n urged abolition of the Court, an- 
er called for more judges to give 
administration a majority..A meas- 
which would have required unan- 
uS decisions by the Court was in- 
luced but got nowhere. 

istead, a reduction in the number 
ustices was voted by Congress to 
vent Johnson from naming new 
nbers, A bill requiring two-thirds 
ority decisions of the Court passed 
the House but died in the Senate. 
ALTERATIONS: As was pointed out 
President Roosevelt in his mes- 
e, the numerical strength of the 
sh court has been altered several 
es. It was established with six 
mbers in 1789; reduced to five in 
1; increased to seven in 1807; in- 
ised to nine in 1837; increased to 
in 1863 when one justice, a Con- 
lerate, was absent; reduced to seven 
1866, and increased to nine in 1869. 
‘he year 1869 marked the adoption 
the Judicial Reform act and the last 
eration in the membership of the 
urt. It arose from the Legal Tender 
t of 1862 which had been overruled 
the court until President Grant ap- 
inted two new justices; whereupon 

AN ct MB OO aie SI 


$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
ring a new accident Insurance Policy 

it pays $100 a month and costs only ic 
lay. Read about it on page 16.—Adv. 





the Court reversed its previous deci- 
sion. 

Then, until the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the hatchet was 
buried. With the advent of the fiery 
“T. R.”, the war was on again. He 
condemned the courts as obstacles to 
progress and suggested the overriding 
of judicial decisions by the vote of the 
people. 

President Taft, later to be chief Jus- 
tice, argued for the compulsory retire- 
ment of justices at 70 in his book 
“Popular Government.” 

Joseph C. McReynolds, now a Su- 
preme Court justice, when he was 
Attorney General in 1913, recommend- 
ed the same idea for all courts except 
the Supreme Court, saying: “This will 
insure at all times the presence of a 





Ashurst Introduced It In the Senate 


judge sufficiently active to discharge 
promptly and adequately the duties of 
the court.” 

LOWER COURTS: Not to be over- 
looked in the Presidential message but 
more or less buried in the greater 
storm over the Supreme Court is the 
fact that the points are intended to 
apply to the entire Federal judiciary 
system. However, with respect to the 
inferior courts, the rights of Congress 
are expressly set forth in the Con- 
stitution. 

According to Article 3 of the Con- 
stitution, the circuit and _ district 
courts are dependent on Congress not 
only for the exercise of powers: but 
also for their very existence. Con- 
gress once abolished the district courts 
entirely and 25 years ago eliminated 
the circuit courts. These acts were 
recognized as lying well within the 
powers of Congress. A Supreme Court 
decision in 1922 recognized the “will 
of Congress” in dealing with the 
lower courts. 

THE PROSPECT: To get his pro- 
posals through Congress the Presi- 
dent last week faced the fight of his 
life. He succeeded in preventing House 
passage of legislation to embody all 
his suggestions except the highly con- 
troversial court increase only after a 
long conference with House leaders. 


il 


Before the conference, however, the 
Sumners bill permitting Supreme Court 
Justices ovér 70 to retire at full pay 
was passed. It was hoped that this 
measure might lead to a compromise 
on the Roosevelt plan. In the Senate 
the outcome was still less certain. An 
opposition Senate bloc took shape 
around such men as Glass (D. Va.), 
McNary (R. Ore.), Vandenberg (R. 
Mich,.), Byrd (D. Va.), King (D. Utah), 
Burke (D. Neb.), Clark (D. Mo.), 
Bailey (D. N. C.), George (D. Ga.), 
Connally (D. Tex.), Borah (R. Idaho), 
and Johnson (R. Calif.). 

Meanwhile, the members of the 
court were silent. While the storm 
blew heavily about them, they gave 
no expression to their thoughts. With- 
in a few days, hints of compromise 
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And Maury Maverick In the House 


were heard, one suggestion calling 
for the voluntary resignation of two 
justices, 

Loud as the opposition was, how- 
ever, and determined as it seemed to 
maintain the Court as it is now con- 
stituted, President Roosevelt was not 
likely to yield. His message, care- 
fully written and planned, called em- 
phatically for “young blood” and a 
fresher, more liberal judicial vision. 
To achieve this, he was no less de- 
termined than those of his opponents 
who struck out bitterly against what 
they called a “clever” effort to “pack” 
the court and scrap the “wisdom” and 
“experience” of age. 

As the fight thus developed, it seem- 
ed probable that there would be little 
or no dispute over the minor changes 
urged by the President—indeed, many 
of these were unanimously hailed as 
needed reforms. The real battle cen- 
tered on the issue of age limit and 
the addition of new justices to the 
Supreme Court. Acccording to those 
upholding things as they are, it is only 
in this court that the last bulwark 
of American conservatism and tradi- 
tional American democracy can be 
found. If it is changed, they hold, 
then the Roosevelt administration will 
travel a path that is not their path. 


(See Editorial on Page 14} 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Women Orchestra-men 


Since his New York debut with a 
baton nearly four years ago, curly- 
haired Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist 
and orchestra conductor, has been a 
stormy, well-publicized figure in the 
American music world. Last spring, 
his loud complaints about a minor 
hand injury suffered in an airplane 
accident at Trinidad made headlines 
in nearly every big United States 
newspaper. 

A few months later his sympathies 
for the Fascists in Spain’s civil war, 
voiced at a summer concert, earned 
him the boos of New York City’s radi- 
cals. Last fall he walked off a Phila- 
delphia stage when photographers’ 
flash-bulbs popped annoyingly in his 
face. A week afterward at the Cleve- 
land Great Lakes Exposition he can- 
celed a $1,000 contract because he was 
vexed by the “hot dogs, pop, whistles 
and streetcars” which seemed to hem 
him in from every side. 

Last week conductor Iturbi was in 
hot water again—up to his neck. In 
a Canadian interview he had given it 
as his opinion that women music play- 
ers were “physically limited from at- 
taining the standards of men... and 
temperamentally limited besides ... 
I am glad to have them play, of 
course,” he conceded, “because it gives 
them a change from their domestic 
RR 

PROTEST: Iturbi’s statement, read 
before a luncheon group gathered in 
New York for the purpose of raising 
$65,000 to finance the next three sea- 
sons of the city’s Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, almost literally caused 
screams of protest. 

Most indignant was Antonia Brico, 
conductor of the women’s troupe. 
More workmanlike than gifted as a 
musical leader, dark-haired Miss Brico 
was quite evidently telling the truth 
when she said that the Spaniard’s 
attitude made her “a little hot under 
the collar.” 

She went on to point out that be- 
cause women have been allowed little 
opportunity to perform as instrumen- 
talists, their undeniable successes in 
the music world were the more re- 
markable. As a deciding test, the tense 
Miss Brico suggested that her orches- 
tra be allowed to compete with a male 
group, with the verdict to be rendered 
by judges kept from sight of either 
orchestra. 

Quickly coming to Miss Brico’s sup- 
port, Leonard Liebling of The Musical 
Courier declared: “Records are full of 
achievement in music by women, and 
they completely refute what Mr. Iturbi 

. . said.” 

ORCHESTRAS: Female orchestras 
are, in fact, no new thing. Harem 
favorites blew and plucked oriental 
instruments in the Near Eastern serag- 
lios of the 14th century. In Europe 
200 years later, as film audiences of 








“The Private Life of Henry VIII” will 
recall, milady generally managed to 
share musical honors with traveling 
minstrels. 

But because modern wood instru- 
ments (flute, clarinet) and brass wind 
instruments (trombone) require strong 
lip and tongue pressure, women have 
not come into orchestral prominence 
until recent years. Outstanding among 
female groups is the Chicago Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra, founded 11 years 
ago with the help of a $1,000 contribu- 
tion from Samuel Insull. Started about 
a nucleus of three ambitious women 
instrumentalists, it gained increased 
prominence seven years ago when it 
released its male conductor and en- 

v 
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Iturbi Got Himself into Hot Water 


gaged the services of Ebba Sundstrom, 
a blonde, emotional Kansan. 

By 1934, the men that had been 
engaged to play stubbora wind instru- 
ments had been replaced by women, 
and the organization was considered 
good enough to play at the opening of 
the Ford Gardens in the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress exhibition. Now 
composed of 80 women, its Grant Park 
concerts on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan have made it even more popular 
than the well established Chicago 
Symphony. 

If it was temperament that Iturbi 
wanted, he had only to look at Edith 
Lorand, a slender Hungarian who 
drives her 15 male compatriots like a 
fanatic. Her musicians not infre 
quently practice 12 hours a day. She 
is known as the only woman conduc- 
tor who has ever kept a male group 
submissive, and Hungarians are not 
easy to tame. Like Mr. Iturbi, who 
gained early prominence by playing 
and conducting simultaneously, Miss 
Lorand plays a violin while leading 
her men. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS: After Itur- 
bi’s remarks, examination of sympho- 
ny rosters last week showed that prac- 
tically every city group boasted at 





* Pathfinder 


least one female harpist. The great 
Philadelphia symphony had two, an, 
a woman violinist besides. 

Observers pointed out the brillianc. 
of Myra Hess, a beefy, black-hair: 
Londoner whose concert appearanc: 
command top prices (as high 
$1,500). According to opinions of man 
critics, she plays the compositio: 
of Brahms better than any living ma 

Also to be considered is 11-year-: 
Ruth Slencynzki, European prodi: 
who visited the United States 1, 
November to receive $2,500 for 17 
minutes of playing on a nation-wid 
radio broadcast. While critics do n 
agree with father Slencynzki that his 
daughter is “the greatest pianist in t! 
world,” they agree that she is one o{ 
the best, and getting better as fast as 
her chubby little fingers will allow. 

Further, there is Hepzibah Menuhi: 
15-year-old sister of the violin prodig 
Yehudi Menuhin, Acknowledged }\ 
critics to be nearly as great an artis! 
as her 20-year-old brother, she shows 
no liking for the concert stage, ani 
will probably never appear public! 
except on rare occasions when brothe: 
Yehudi needs a piano accompanist. 

JAZZ BAND: Oblivious of Brahn 
and Beethoven, others attacking Itu: 
bi’s views even called to mind Ina Ra 
Hutton, an attractive young woma 
who dances, bounces and leads an o: 
chestra of equally attractive youn 
women through popular pieces ren 
dered in the best approved style. He: 
smartly-groomed “Melodears” hay: 
become an increasingly popular fea 
ture on slowly-reviving vaudeyill: 
circuits, 

With music editors and newspape! 
commentators taking up the argument, 
the end was not yet. Iturbi, on the 
way to a New York concert, made no 
defense. - The sly remark of the New 
York Times was: “Jose ... will prob- 
ably take to the cyclone cellar.” 


HOUSEHOLD 


Watering Plants 


Horticulturists claim that the sim- 
plest and yet most abused practice in 
caring for house plants is watering. 
Lack of water, they say, is one of th: 
commonest reasons for house plants 
being killed during the winter months. 

House plants not only require a 
little water every day, says Willian 
R. Beattie, senior horticulturist of th: 
Department of Agricnlture, but they 
need a soap-bath every three or fou! 
weeks as an aid to their health. 

According to L. L. Davis, of th: 
horticulture department at South Da- 
kota State college, many house plants 
are killed because they are potted in 
clay containers which are porous and 
cannot hold the water necessary fo! 

es 


FISTULA—FREE BOOK 


A book which tells all about the mild 
McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles anc 
all Rectal disorders will be sent Free 
Address McCleary Clinic, 3482 Elms Blvd 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Advertisement. 
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ihe life of the plants. He points out 
that if the surrounding atmosphere is 
dry, as is the case in most homes, the 
porous flower pots lose all of the 
moisture content in a few hours after 
the plants have been watered. As a 
result the soil becomes dry and warm 
and the tender roots and rootlets 
which are directed against the sides 
of the containers quickly become dry 
and are killed. 

In view of this tin cans and glazed 
pots offer better protection to house 
plants. But if such containers are 
used care must be taken that the 
plants are not drowned. In other 
words, drainage is an important part 
of caring for plants. 

The type of leaf and the extent of 
top growth on a plant govern largely 
ihe rate of transpiration and the 
amount of water one should apply. 
Plants that have a heavy wax coating 
over the leaves need only be watered 
once every three or four days, at 
which time the watering should be 
thorough. Plants with large leaf sur- 
faces and little or no wax covering 
often require water more than once 


1 day. 


Week’s Hints 


@ When food is scorched in cook- 
ing, place the pan containing the 
scorched food into a large pan of 
water and the food will lose its burn- 
ed flavor. 

@ Oilcloth and linoleum will dry 
with a brighter finish if a lump of 
sugar is dissolved in the scrubbing 
water. 

@ Spots can be removed from the 
tile bathroom floor by rubbing with a 
cloth moistened with kerosene and 
then polishing with one moistened 
with paraffin. 

@ Before placing canned fruits in 
the refrigerator to chill remove the 
paper label which acts as an insulator. 

G Toremove the lettering on cotton 
sacks to be used for making tea towels 
and the like, soak for several hours 
in kerosene before washing. 

q Extracted honeys make excellent 
toppings for ice cream sundaes. 


SCHOOLS 
Mt. Holyoke Stir 


When she retires from office next 
lune, 73-year-old Dr. Mary Emma 
Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College since 1900, will give way to a 
successor she does not favor. 

The story behind this is the story of 
| broken tradition. Ever since it was 
‘ounded in 1836 as a female seminary 
| South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke 
1as been headed by women. The first 
f these was Mary Mason Lyon who 
founded the institution and then serv- 











ed it as principal for almost i2 years, 
ta salary of $200 a year. 
Throughout its history, Mount 


‘lolyoke (which formally changed its 
ime to Mount Holyoke College in 
1893) never failed to appoint a woman 


administrator. Under that tradition, 
it blazed the trail for women’s colleges 
in America. In the line of succession 
to its presidency, outgoing Dr. Wool- 
ley, distinguished in many fields, may 
be written down as greater than any 
of her predecessors. Viewed in that 
light, her attitude toward her succes- 
sor carries special weight. 

Dr. Woolley’s successor is Dr. Ros- 
well G. Ham of Yale University. The 
first man ever chosen to be president 
of Mount Holyoke, he found himself 
the center of a heated controversy 
last week. His appointment was vig- 


orously attacked by a group of Mount 
Holyoke graduates and deplored by 





Pictures Inc. 
Dr.Woolley:“*Haven’t W omen Succeeded?” 


Dr. Woolley herself. The attitude 
behind the criticism was best express- 
ed by Dr. Woolley. It was not direct- 
ed against the abilities of Dr. Ham but 
against the implication that no woman 
was properly qualified for the post. 
“I want to emphasize that there is 
nothing personal in this situation,” 


(Continued on page 21) 
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dane was late, and the morning was bleak 
Se she rushed from her room like a streak; 
When she met a fresh fella 
She raised her umbreila 
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The depression’s over! Every 
day you see alert young men 
being sky-rocketed to the top. 
Haven't you wondered what the 
secret is? Well, many things go 
to make up success. But one 
thing is absolutely necessary... 
Good health! 


And constipation is contrary to 
good health. It can rob you of 
looks, energy, ambition! You're 
likely to pass up opportunities, 
liable to miss the boat. 


So if you want to step up your 
energy, if you want a quick mind 
and a healthy body, remember 
this one thing—see that your 
bowels move regularly! 


But the way you move your 
bowels is important. Instead of 
taking a laxative that disturbs 
your system and upsets your 
stomach, take gentle Ex-Lax. 

Ex-Lax limits its action en- 
tirely to the intestines, where the 
actual constipation exists, It gives 
the intestines a gentle nudge, 
emptying the bowels, thoroughly 
—but easily and comfortably. 
Ex-Lax works in such a simple, 
common-sense way. And it is such 
a pleasure to take—tastes just 
like delicious chocolate. At all 
drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes. 
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Watch Your Address Label 
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Whether you sympathize with Jane or the 
fresh young fella, you will be able to add a last 
line to the limerick after looking at the pic- 
ture. Be sure that | cr line ends with a word 
that rhymes with ‘‘bleak’’ and ‘‘streak.’’ —_ 
ply write a line on a sheet =F 
Yj card with your name an 

ts of fun, and the first line you disk of may 
be a winner. 

Some of the words you may use to end your 
last line are: gpeek, meek, seela, week, freak, 
antique, and shriek. 


Silver Set For 
Promptness 


For the cleverest last lines submitted we are going 
to give $100.00 in prizes. First prize $50.00; second to 
twenty-first prizes, $2.50 each. In addition to the cash 
prizes we are going to give just for promptness a 26- 
piece set of silverware to the winner of first prize. It 
will pay you to be prompt for this beautiful set of sil- 
verware carries a 25-year guarantee and is made by 4 
nationally known manufacturer. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. Offer ends March 30, 
1937. Address all last lines to 


MARCH LIMERICK 
Department 36 Topeka, Kansos 






































































EDITORIAL 





The Supreme Court 


Who are the people displeased by 
President Roosevelt’s proposal to re- 
form the Supreme Court? 

They are no inconsiderable group. 
They include reactionaries who see 
democracy endangered, Republicans 
who are looking for an issue to fight 
over, Democrats who are disenchanted 
of the New Deal, and liberals who 
think the President has not gone far 
enough. 

Combined in blocs, they charge, first 
and foremost, that the President is at- 
tempting to “pack” the Supreme Court 
with six extra members who can be 
counted on to approve such economic 
and social legislation as he cares to 
devise. 

Other objections include these: 

@ That the move is dictated by ex- 
pediency and not by a long-range view 
and that it comes only because the Su- 
preme Court has decided against New 
Deal legislation 11 out of 16 times. 

@ That New Dealers are seeking to 
change the Constitution by means of 
judicial interpretation. 

@ That the move is merely an arti- 
fice designed to get around the adop- 
tion of a Constitutional amendment 
and that it takes advantage of the fact 
that the Constitution does not specify 
the number of justices to be named to 
the high bench. 

@ That the President is guilty of a 
breach of faith because he did not 
reveal his intentions to the nation dur- 
ing the election campaign. 

@ That the age of a man means lit- 
tle and that the limit of 70 years is an 
arbitrary one. 

@ That Justice Holmes was an ex- 
ample of an old man who never saw 
things through “blurred glasses,” that 
he was the oldest judge ever to sit in 
the Supreme Court and that at the 
age of 92 he had one of the keenest 
legal minds in the country. 

@ That, as the liberals charge, the 
President’s proposal does nothing 
about the matter of judicial veto and 
that, with 9 justices or 15, the court 
still holds the power of declaring 
legislation unconstitutional. 

The objections come from all sides, 
eonservative and liberal alike. The 
conservative view is that the stability 
of the court would be shaken if the 
President’s plan were adopted, and 
that future presidents would be con- 
Stantly tempted to “pack” or “unpack” 
the court and thus throw the system of 
Constitutional checks and balances out 
of line. On the other hand, the more 
radical critics hold that the court 
should be thrown out entirely because 
the will of a few men should not ob- 
struct the will of the people. 

Looked at as objectively as possible, 
however, the President’s ideas for re- 
forming the Supreme Court are hardly 
cause for undue excitement. As dis- 


cussed in the page 3 article of this 
issue, they have precedent in history. 
The President might have advanced 
much more far-reaching proposals. He 
might have called for a constitutional 
amendment, and probably considered 
doing so but decided otherwise because 
ratification would take too long. 

Then, too, Congress might have at- 
tempted, and some day may attempt, 
to make use of Article III of the Con- 
stitution. This Article states that the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction “with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” Some authorities argue 
that this phrase empowers Congress 
to bridle the Court and that Congress 
might even go so far as to pass a 
measure and declare that that meas- 
ure could not be ruled unconstitu- 
tional. 

As for “packing” the court—the fact 
about this is that it has been done 
more than once before and that it does 
not necessarily mean new appointees 
would decide the way the President 
wanted them to decide. Frequently in 
the past, justices have been named 
whose subsequent decisions were di- 
rectly opposed to the philosophies of 
the Presidents who appointed them to 
the High Bench. 

Of course, this is not to argue that 
President Roosevelt’s plan is a good 
plan, or that “packing” the Court is 
especially defensible. The point being 
made is that the President has sug- 
gested notning that is either illegal, 
unconstitutional or undemocratic. 
When the more excitable critics charge 
that his proposals would hit at the 
roots of the American form of govern- 
ment, they are speaking nonsense, 
“Expediency,” “artifice,” “clever de- 
vice”—call the plan what you will, 
but don’t confuse it with something 
that it isn’t. The issue has been placed 
squarely before Congress. There it 
can be handled in an open and frank 
manner under regular democratic 
processes. 

Most seasoned opinion will agree to 
this: the President wishes to apply 
what he regards as the modern judicial 
viewpoint to modern conditions. The 
New Deal has made certain clear de- 
partures from rugged individualism, 
sometimes expounding strange and un- 
constitutional theories of government. 
Legislation of a social and economic 
character has been passed, and some 
of it has been ruled out by the court, 
much to the President’s chagrin. He 
wishes to see that legislation upheld 
and he thinks that one way to insure 
its being upheld is by appointing new 
and younger men to the Supreme 
Court. 

There is ample if insufficiently pub- 
licized precedent for President Roose- 
velt’s proposal, Whether good or bad, 
it is legal, Heated accusations without 
basis in fact should not be madé 


& 





against it. These only obscure the ji 
sué and serve no purpose in clarifyi: 
a subject that needs clarification. Co; 
gress should regard it for what it 

instead of for what certain grou 
would make it out to be. In both 

House and Senate, it deserves { 

examination, careful discussion, a 

then sensible action either to pass 

modify it or discard it altogether. 


gq 
Strike’s End 


The great auto strike has bh 
brought to an end. It has been brou; 
to an end with a record of no blo: 
shed and little or no violence. | 
once, common sense has prevailed a 
men have been able to settle seri 
differences across a council table. 

The story of the dispute betw: 
General Motors and the United Au 
mobile Workers is an interesting o: 
Potentially, the strike involved one 
the most dangerous situations in t 
history of modern American lab 
Here was a giant industry lined 
against a determined union. Anythi 
could have happened and everybo 
knew it. Troops were ready 
trouble. Machine guns were in t 
streets. And both sides were p: 
pared for a fight to the finish. 

In this delicate situation there w 
need for great tact and great patien: 
Tempers had to be kept under contr 
to avoid the outbreak of real troub! 
Concessions had to be made, and tho 
who made them had to negotiate { 
days on end in seemingly fruit! 
discussions. In the end, however, t 
talks paid, the patience and the 1 
were rewarded, To the credit of 
parties concerned, they set an examp 
that will help bring that day near: 
when industrial strife will be sett! 
by nothing but “peaceful, reasona! 
and conciliatory methods.” 

Much of the credit must go to Go 
ernor Murphy. To use his own wo! 
again, he was “peaceful, reasonal 
and conciliatory” to a shining degr: 
In spite of constant pressure to 
otherwise, he refused to declare ma 
tial law or order the forcible evicti 
of “sit-down” strikers from the au 
plants in Flint. In this, he was wi 
by far than his critics, for if he h 
done the strictly legal thing, bloodsh 
most surely would have followed a 
the strike, prolonged as a con 
quence, would have been farther fr 
settlement than ever. 

The “peaceful, reasonable and co 
ciliatory” method was Governor Mu 
phy’s method. To those few writ 
and commentators who shouted f: 
immediate eviction, for the protecti: 
of property rights and for enforce: 
ment of the law to the letter, the k 
son should be clear. If the govern: 
had done as they advised, the au 
strike in all likelihood would not ! 
settled today. Instead, he preferr: 
to delay drastic action, counting o 
the hope that some way out could b 
found through reason and conciliatio! 
He chose wisely. As a result, instea 
of violence, there is peace in the aut 
motive world, and it will stand as 
landmark in the history of labor. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Divers Matters 


For diversity of little-publicized 
ms, the religious field last week 
fered a generous assortment of re- 
rts from all parts of the world. 
iong the more interesting ones were 
se: 
@ In London, the Archbishop of 
rk asserted: “It can be a Christian 
ity to kill.” Simultaneously, the 
Bishop of London said: “The real dan, 
rs to peace are pacifists.” 
¢ In Kendallville, Indiana, Lawson 
Brickley, owner of a lunch car, an- 
unced that he gave no free food to 
ggars unless they were able to re- 
it the Lord’s Prayer. He said he 
{ fed over 8,000 homeless men in the 
t five years and that each paid for 
meal by reciting the prayer. 
@ In Germany, religious instructors 
the public schools of the Province 
\nhalt were instructed by Nazi offi- 
ls to teach that Jesus Christ was 
a Jew. 
© In Fort Worth, Texas, delegates 
he Southwest Baptist Church Music 
ference were told to avoid “whoop- 
-up” songs in church worship, I. E. 
ynold, conference head, said: “It is 
ravesty to develop ministers to a 
h point and have a knock-down, 
g-out musical program.” 
© In Brooklyn, N. Y., St. Marks 
thodist Episcopal Church arranged 
pay off $50,000 indebtedness by bor- 
ving from parishioners. In return 
the loans, the parishioners will 
eive life insurance policies on the 
payment plan. At the end of 20 
irs, the policies will each have a 
h value equal to the amount of the 
lividual’s loan. 
a 


Child Brides 


On the heels of the Tennessee story 
out 9-year-old Mrs. Eunice Winstead 
hns (Religion and Society, Feb. 13), 
drive against child marriages gain- 
| additional impetus last week from 
orts that similar cases existed else- 
nere, 
At Watertown, N. Y., 19-year-old 
inley Backus was arrested for 
irrying 12-year-old Leona Elizabeth 
shia. Also arrested were the girl’s 
rents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Roshia. 
| three were charged with falsifying 
ona’s age to make her appear to 
18. The girl wife, reported to be 
1 expectant mofher, was not held. 
As news of this case reached social 
rkers, surveys uncovered many 
tle-known facts about child brides 
America. Although Tennessee’s 
Johns probably is the youngest 
ide on record, there have been many 
young as and younger than Mrs. 
ickus. As of April 1, 1930, for ex- 
iple, Census Bureau statistics show- 
| 4,241 brides to be less than 15 years 
ld. 
This is accounted for by the fact 
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Mrs. Backus: Her Husband Was Arrested 


that 14 states have laws permitting 
girls to marry at any age, with par- 
ental or other consent. In 17 other 
states and the District of Columbia, 
the legal age is 15 or less, with par- 
ental consent. Tennessee has acted 
to fix a miminum age to make such 
marriages as that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johns illegal in the future, and similar 
action is expected from a number of 
other states. 

According to the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, most marriages involving girl 
brides end up unfortunately. There 
is an argument that such matings are 
sometimes necessary for morality’s 
sake, but the Foundation has made it 
clear that they usually result in moral 
instability and are often injurious to 
health. Most of them are terminated 
either by divorce, annulment or court 
action institffed by social welfare 
agencies. 

Another fact pointed to last week 
was that sociological and health im- 
plications do not seem to impress cer- 
tain sections of the country. Thus, 
state laws have often been ineffective 
because an idea persists that any girl 
is ready for marriage as soon as she 
reaches the age of puberty. This is 
the idea that obtains in India, for 
instance, where, despite a legal limit 
of 14, well over 1,000,000 little girls 
less than 10 years old are wed each 
year. 

As a sidelight to all of last week’s 
discussions on the subject, a group of 
students at East High School in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, ehdorsed the Johns 
and Backus marriages, formed the 
“Association for Okehing Child Mar- 
riages All Over the United States,” and 
started a campaign to raise funds for 
12-year-old Mrs. Backus. “You’re only 
young once,” said one adolescent mem- 
ber. “Why not get married?” An- 
other member of this group, a girl 
aged 16, said: “Gee, I wish I lived in 
Tennessee.” 


| 






With Piso’s you don’t have to 
“imagine” it’s relieving your 
cough. You'll recognize Piso’s 
comforting relief the instant 
that first spoonful reaches 
your throat. Soothes irritated 
membranes, relaxes cough im- 
pulse, loosens phlegm congestion. For 
unmistakable relief from coughs due 
to colds, © 

take Piso’s 

In bottles. 


NO SWEETS 


When your diet must be re- 
stricted in starches and 
sugars—there’s one bread 
baked especially for you. It’s 
Proteo Bread —good tasting 


and nutritious— but low in 
starches and sugars. A slice 
or two, plain or toasted, will 
make every meal taste better. 

A postal will bring you spe- 
cial trial offer. 


PROTEO FOODS, 155 North 
Clark St., Chicago Room 1505 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay po: 
Standard authors, new books, pope 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children’s books, etc.—ell at 
Gpacentrod savings. Send card now for 
larkson’s 1987 Catalog. 
FREe wae eo great iMustenped book 
cal short course 
The buying p> -¥ of 800,000 book it, 4 
selection o me merry litan book store by to 
your home. you write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON pustisnine COMPP NY 

Dept. F, 1245 S. Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ARE YOU CONTEST WISE? 


$e you winning the ogous prines y you, see announced in the 
our chance is a8 good as those but you must know 4 
THE ‘BEST BOURCE “OF INFORMATION Comes <tAROUGH 
RE SADING AMERICA’S FOREMOST CONTEST PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTEST MAGAZINE and NUGGETS MONTHLY 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
In order to acquaint you with these leading contest publications, we 
will send you both magazines for a period of POUR MONTHS, for 
enly ONE DOLLAR. lasued on the ist and 1éth of the month. 


FREESE PUBLICATIONS, Drawer P-259, Upland, ind. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 














extra money every day. Address: 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
= QUILT PIECES. Large, Brand New 


Prints. Latest Patterns. 2 Lbs. (15 
yds.) only 69c plus few cents posta 
—10 spools thread free. Sent COD. 
THE FRANCES MILLS CO. 
Marion, llinois Dept. 211 








$1260 to $2100 Year 
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Many 1937 / _.FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Appointments Dept. B179, Rochester, N.Y. 
Over 42,000 ap- of Rush PREE list of U. 8. 


Government big pay JOBS. 
32-page book describi sal- 


1 me 
Common education 5 “°° hours, po gO. jobs. 
usually sufficient how to get one of ft 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are — for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
Name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 





today while offer is still open. 





me to ‘Fat Girls! — x Siow seu con dim 


down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh, Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours. 
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CETABOTHE TODAY okSc8ists 


You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C.| 


GIVEN for distributing 16 boxes 
Z ROSEBUD Salve or Cold Relief 
THOLENE ointment at 2cea. Order 8 
boxes of Rosebud or Tholene on trial. 
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Kemal Ataturk 


Kemal Ataturk, the blond, blue-eyed 
ruler of 13,000,000 dusky-skinned 
Turks, is probably the most brutal, the 
most unorthodox and the most suc- 
cessful of modern dictators. 

Born at Turkish Salonika (now in 
Greece) in 1881, he spent a childhood 
much like Mussolini’s—he was aloof, 
sullen and astonishingly unfriendly. 
His father was a minor government 
clerk, His mother, a strong-minded 
woman who married twice and lived 
to be more than 70, spoiled Kemal 
while she,let his sister, Makboula, go 
about in tatters. 

Mustaphat was sent to military 
school at an early age because tuition 
was free. Later he learned to divide 
his time between the Constantinople 
brothels, wine taverns and class rooms 
so well that he finally earned from 
unwitting teachers the soubriquet of 
Kemal (meaning “Perfection’”). At 
24 he graduated from the highest mili- 
tary school in Turkey with the rank 
of captain. He was already marked by 
his superiors for great things. 

Less than a year after his first com- 
mission, however, Kemal joined the 
Vatan (Fatherland) society, writing 
revolutionary pamphlets and impas- 
sioned poetry against Sultanate op- 
pression. Thrown in jail, then re- 
leased and sent to out-of-the-way Da- 
mascus, the unregenerate Kemal start- 
ed revolutionary activities once more. 
But because he was strange and un- 
couth, and because he sneered at their 
plans, Fatherland leaders never let 
Kemal get very far in their ranks. 

While a triumvirate of Vatan lead- 
ers wormed their way to power as 
advisers of the Sultan, Kemal with- 
drew to study the careers of Napoleon 
and the Prussian von” Moltke. His 
military advance and the growth of 
his reputation were rapid. He won a 
commission as major in the short- 
lived Italo-Turkish war over Libya in 
1911. Following that he served with 
great distinction in the Turkish-Bal- 
kan war of 1912. 

After two defeats, Turkey entered 
the World war on the side of Ger- 
many. Kemal, notoriously anti-Ger- 
man, found himself assigned to the 
Gallipoli peninsula under the German 
General Liman ven Sanders. 

Nevertheless, he fought brilliantly. 
A crucial surprise attack by a heavy 
Australian force found Kemal, through 
a blend of luck and intuition, already 
on the scene. After a spring, summer 
and fall of fighting in 1915, the Aus- 
tralians withdrew. The hard-drink- 
ing Kemal had saved Gallipoli, and 
Russia was still bottled up in the 
Black Sea. 


+ Like all Mohammedans, Kemal received only one 
name at birth. From Mustapha, he became Mustapha 
Kemal; Mustapha Kemal Pasha (General) during the 
World war; Ghazi (Conqueror) Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha after the Greek campaigns of 1921-22; and 
finally, in 1934, when he ordered every Turk to take 
a last name, he dropped the name Mustapha te be- 
come Kemal Ataturk (Father of the Turks). 





Pictures In 


Turks Like Poker-Loving Ataturk 


In 1918, Kemal went with the Turk 
ish crown prince Vehedden on a tr 
to Germany. “He sneered at Prussi 
military shows, and once got drunk 
enough to accuse the great (and ast 
ished) von Hindenburg of incompet: 
cy and ignorance. On a side trip | 
Carlsbad, Kemal was warned by 2 
Austrian specialist that his drinki 
would kill him within two years. 

Racked with pain from a kidn 
ailment and ridden with influenza 
Kemal went home and drank harde: 
than ever. Veheddin succeeded to t! 
Sultanate in July, but Kemal was too 
weak and besotted to take advantag 
of his influence over the prince. 

When Turkey concluded a humiliat 
ing peace with the Allies, nationa 
indignation drove the Vatan triumv! 
rate from Constantinople, and an 
other group of three, this time fro! 
the military, came into power. Li! 
the previous group, they chose 
ignore the able but churlish Kemal. 

A year later, there was an uprisin 
of the peasantry in central Turk: 
Sent to quell the revolt, the disgrunt|: 
Kemal became its leader instead 
Gathering about him officers from t! 
old Turkish army, he sent out a c 
for representatives of the Turkis! 
people. By 1920 the so-called “Grand 
National Assembly” had _ settled 
Angora, safely distant from the Sulta 
and had proclaimed Kemal Presid: 
of an insurgent republic. 

In 1921 the Greeks, flushed wi 
profits from the post-war treat! 
which had given them a sizeab 
amount of Turkish territory, attemp'- 
ed an invasion of Turkey. Atatur! 
gathered his mongrel band about hi 
and in a year had driven the foreign- 
ers in an inglorious retreat to the s« 

Kemal’s puppet Assembly oust 
emperor-pope Mohammed VI (th 
Sultan) in November, 1922. Moham 
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med’s religious title of Caliph was al- 
owed to pass to his cousin, Abdul 
Medjid. Kemal himself was elected 
first President of the Turkish Republic 
11 months later. 

Then Kemal turned Turkey upside 
down. The old Ottoman empire had 
been carved to pieces in a series of 
disastrous ‘wars. What was left of it 
was Turkey, yards deep in the rot of 
archaic tradition and governmental 
corruption. 

With a program supplied by his 
more intellectual followers, Kemal 
threw the ancient relics of Moham- 
medanism out the Turkish window 
one by one. Almost his first act was 
to separate church from state and 
abolish the Caliphate in 1923. Since 
then, spurts of reform have made Tur- 
key into a fair counterfeit of western 
civilizations, 

Old law codes were torn up, Fezzes 
were thrown away and replaced by 
felt hats. Women were allowed to 
vote and hold public office. Compul- 
sory wearing of veils by women was 
ibolished. The old Mohammedan cal- 
ndar was turned up more than 600 
ears to correspond with the Grego- 

in time system. 

Most interesting of Kemal’s innova- 
tions was the complete change of the 
rurkish alphabet into a simple A, B, C. 
In 1928, education was made compul- 

ry for those under 40, and Ataturk 
himself, chalk and pointer in hand, 
played schoo] teacher to small groups 
of his subjects. Weird Arabic pot- 
hooks and dots became translated into 
vords like Foks Film Corporeysen 
(Fox Film Corporation) and Waytaus 
(White House). Similarly, all Turkish 
words were spelled the way they 
sounded. 

Kemal has few worlds left to con- 
juer. Parliament has unanimously 
elected him President four successive 

mes. He has completely undone the 
isastrous post-war Treaty of Sevres 
y later concluding the favorable Lau- 

nne pact, which eliminated foreign 
mcessions and guaranteed Turkish 
juality among nations. Turkish west- 
nization is well under way. 

Ataturk leads a strange life in his 
hosen capital of Angora. He lives in 

modest pink two-story residence in 
he city, and has a mode] farm not far 

way. He has a fair claim to being the 
est poker player and hardest drinker 
n Turkey. He still visits the brothels 
His only friends are a 
motley collection of army underlings 
ind judges as tough as he. Darkly 
ilent and loquacious by turns, the 
Turkish colossus” once gave a 5-day, 
{(00,000-word speech. Like his tongue, 
is health varies. His kidney ailment 
pots his otherwise supremely good 
ealth with periods of great pain. 

He married his only wife, Latife 
lanum, daughter of a rich Smyrna 
ierchant, simply because he had 
uiled to seduce her. After three years 
ie divorced her in 1926 because she 
tarted to meddle in politics, A previ- 
us mistress had already shot herself 
vhen Ataturk discarded her for 
Latife. Naively dutiful after his di- 
oree, Kemal adopted six orphan girls 


as his daughters to provide a model 
family for the nation. 

But three attempts on his life result- 
ed in the slaughter of hundreds, con- 
spirators and innocent alike. When, in 
the early days, 
speech against Kemal in Parliament, 
he was thrown over a cliff and killed. 

Turks like Kemal. Cruel, vicious, 
vigorous, strong and decided, he is 
such a ruler as they have not had since 
the greatly admired and equally high- 
handed Suleiman the Great. For mass 
killings, for disregard of social ameni- 
ties, Ataturk has a simple and complete 
explanation: “We Turks are like that.” 

[NEXT WEEK—CHIANG KAI-SHEK] 


NAMES 


In Pittsburgh last week, snub-nosed 
SONJA ~ HEINE, Olympic _ skating 
champion from Norway and star of 
Hollywood’s “One in a Million,” de- 
clared: “I am going to take out my 
first citizenship papers. I like America 
and I am going to live here.” 


* * 








When a patron of Hollywood’s 
Cocoanut Grove heckled “Old Maes- 
tro” BEN BERNIE about the cigar the 
band leader always wears in his 
mouth, Bernie replied with a swift 
right uppercut which skinned his 
knuckles and sprained two fingers. 
The heckler regained consciousness 20 
minutes later and apologized. 

After he and his wife had been 
forced to barricade themselves in a 
hangar for a protection against a 
crowd which had come to see their 
landing, Col. CHARLES A. LIND- 
BERGH celebrated his 35th birthday 
in Rome, Italy, as the house guest of 
CHESTER H. ALDRICH, dean of the 
city’s American Academy. 

Two wives of famous men prepared 
to assume roles as New York night 
club singers. One was Mrs. HELEN 
DREISER, wife of the famous novel- 
ist (An American Tragedy) THEO- 
DORE DREISER. The other was 
Lady WILKINS, wife of Arctic ex- 
plorer Sir HUBERT WILKINS. 

“By reason of old age, loss of mem- 
ory and understanding,’ EDWIN 
MARKHAM, author of the celebrated 
poem “The Man with the Hoe,” was 
adjudged by a New York jury to be 
incompetent to manage his $60,000 
estate. The 85-year-old poet had made 
an excited but incoherent denial of 
the charges brought by his sister-in- 
law, Miss Mary Murphy. 

By a bill soon to be introduced in 
the Canadian Dominion Parliament, 
MARIE, EMILIE, ANNETTE, YVONNE 
and CECILE DIONNE will be “copy- 
righted.” “The Dionne Quintuplets 
Act, 1937,” will prevent unauthorized 
firms from using the terms “quins,” 
“quints,” and “quintuplets” in adver- 
tising, whether the Dionne name is 
mentioned or not. 
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Bilious Spells 
Due to Pressure 
On Nerves 
Say Doctors 





Modern doctors now say that poisons from 
constipation swell up digestive organs caus- 
ing pressure on nerves in this region, - This 
nerve pressure causes frequent bilious spells, 
dizziness, headaches, sour stomach, dull tired- 
out feeling, sleepless nights, coated tongue, 
bad taste and loss of appetite. 

Don’t fool with laxatives that give slow 
action, Overnight relief, or are timed to act 
in 12 to 24 hours. What you want is QUICK 
results. GET THAT PRESSURE OFF THE 
NERVES. Flush the intestinal system. When 
offending wastes are gone, the bowels return 
to normal size and nerve pressure stops. Al- 
most at once you feel marvelously refreshed, 
blues vanish, and life looks bright again. 

That is why so many doctors are now {n- 
sisting on gentle but Q UIC K ACTION. That 
is why YOU should insist-on Adierika., This 
eMicient intestinal evacuant contains SEVEN 
carminative and cathartic ingredients. It ets 
on the stomach as well as the entire intestinal 
tract. It relieves stomach distress at once and 
often removes intéstinal congestion in half an 
hour. No violent action, no after effects, just 
QUICK results, Recommended by many doce 
tors and druggists for 35 years. At all Lead- 
ing Druggists. 


© REE Trial size of Adierika will be 
mailed FREE to any adult. Send 
——_ name and address to ADLERIKA, 
Dept. 138, 





ST. PAUL, MINN, 


x Adlerika 


SUPERIOR TO 
LAXATIVES 





CIVIL SERVICE 


UBALE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN on Se COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


SAVE MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 








. Magazines $ 
SIX for One Yr. 160 
Any & in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Home Arts Neediecraft 
—Household Magazine 
—Illustrated Mechantes 
—Leghorn World 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Menthliy 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 


—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Cloverieaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 

—Farm Journal 

—Gentlewoman Magazine 

—Good Stories —Woman's World 

—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Finest New Flower for 1937 
NEW COLLARETTE MARIGOLD 
CROWN fo} cio) Bi > ke 









Sweet 

flowers, 24% inches across. Blooms all 
summer. ess foliage. Theonly Goid 
Medal Winner for 1937. Enjoy thisbeau- < 
tiful new flower in your own garden.We 
will send you this great 25-cent value 
absolutely FREE, and willinclude copy of 


Our BIG SEED & NURSERY CATALOG 
containing 180 pages; over 600 illustra- 
tions, many in color. World’s lowest 
prices for superior quality garden and flower seed, bulbs, 
shrubs, plants and perennials. Send postal today. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 


Box 185 Rockford ilinois 


nervins JEEDS 


garden seeds. Also £iop comotete line of hardy Northern- 


SPE PECIAL TEST OFFER scree, peet-> 
Lr reese poy wy 
292 

























































JOUN A. SALZER SEED Co. 
Box 


COLORADO 


BLUE SERDCE 


100 SEEDS EDs 25¢ 


Think of it! 100 wr Blue” Ever- 

green seeds for onl Plant now 
in pots, or outdoors in spring. tw. Free. 
Also new 64-page Seed Catalog. Order Now. 


E. Andrews Frew, Sta. 445, Paradise, Pa. 

uality Seeds 

we will send you a p t. of Jung's 

Wayahead Tomato, big red fruits 

ripen as early as July 4th, also the 

glorious sweet scented double nas- 

turtiums and Giant Double Dahlia Zinnias 

{f you will enclose a 3c stamp to pay 
postage, in Canada 10c. 

Send for a Free Copy of pur ponstites colored cata- 


log. Filled with bargains in Seeds, Plants and 
Shrubs. Coupon for Rare premiums in each catalog. 


4. W. JUNG SEED CO., Dept. 9, Randolph, Wis. 


BIG GARDEN 
UCKLEBERRIES 


From seed to berries same season 
.- Thousands of delicious, juicy 
berries... ONE INCH IN DIAMETER 
Wonderful for pies and preserves. 
Send 10c today for 3 generous pkgs. 
Supply limited ... Catalog FREE. 
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Get our new 1997, 64 ol. ae cata 
plantings for farm or city lots. ‘Trees, Re. 
aeuhe. vines, bulbs or seeds. Write today, &° 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
GENEVA, OHIO usiy ¥ 


14 Giant Zinnias [O¢ [O< 


4 best colors, Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 

4 1 full size pkt. each (value 40c) for only 10¢ 
postpeld. Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. Burpee’s 

m Book FREE. Write today. 

W. ATLEE bu RPEE CO., 622 Burpee Bldg. «» Philadelphia 


Fa NEW 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow and Cultivatos 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 

Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers ¥ 4 
Low Prices « Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 






















MAKE U 
in new kin 
am - Fs Place famous line 5c-10¢ merchand! 
=u withstores. Merchants grab our FRE 
SMA MODAA Sets ail on salcemaking Counter 
— on r 
BUSINESS 


Dropiare gee, Up to 2008 oeeth ie ven. see 

experience vestmen 

—~ = yA to start. Get big catalog FREE. 

Sell to Stores World’s Products Co., Dept. 296 A Spencer, ind. 





To $65 WEEKLY 


? of wholesale business. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Film Censorship 


Assembled in New York last fort- 
night to discuss the topic “Looking 
Forward and Backward at the Moving 
Picture,” members of the National 
Board of Review and prominent guests 
looked hardest of all at one particular 
subject—film censorship. 

Those who spoke on this touchiest 
of Hollywood problems were almost 
unanimously opposed to State editing 
of films. Will Irwin, widely-known 
writer, stated one commonly voiced 
objection: “Censorship began in poli- 
tics and... any government censor 
flies straight home to politics.” 

Pearl Buck, authority on China and 
the usually mild-spoken author of the 
original for the current screen play, 
“The Good Earth,” damned the censors 
faintly, the movie public eternally. She 
said: “Organized censors are less a 
menace than the enormous, stupid, in- 
sistent censorship of the mass mind” 
which demands trashy movies. Miss 
Buck pictured the average screen 
offering as “abominable fodder... 
in which Clark Gable makes love at 

big salary.” About 95 per cent of 
movie audiences (or about 72,500,000 
persons), she said, were “stupid” 
enough to approve such “fodder.” 

Hal Hode, a Columbia Pictures offi- 
cial, remarked that censorship, and 
not picture makers, was responsible 
for old-fashioned, ridiculous sugar- 
coating of sociological themes which 
in this modern day could be openly 
treated. He suggested that the stand- 
ard of Hollywood offerings could be 
raised if the public would give box- 
office support to the higher-class pic- 
tures which have often proved to be 
box-office failures. 

Coincident with the National Board 
of Review’s annual meeting was an- 
other gathering which proposed to 
follow Mr. Hode’s suggestion to the 
letter, by publicizing quality pictures. 

Differing from most public censor- 
ship bodies, this group, the Organiza- 
tion of Film Audiences, will attempt 
to attract to its ranks a typical cross- 
section of film-goers in an effort to 
popularize high-grade and pacifistic 
films in the public mind. If, as seems 
imminently possible, the organization 
succeeds in enrolling the Federal 
Council of Churches, it will be half- 
way to its proposed goal of 40,000,000 
members. 

e_—e—o—o— OO 


You'll Be Seeing 


Outcast (Major Prod.-Corp.): An in- 
dictment of -mob justice, this film 
ranks well up on the list of human 
interest stories. A doctor acquitted 
of a murder charge attempts to start 
over again in a country town only to 
have his past catch up with him. At 
times exciting, at times compelling, 
“Outcast” has good performances by 
Warren’ William, Karen’ Morley and 











Karen Morley Makes Good in the “Outcast” 


Included in the cast ar: 
John Wray and Jacki 


Lewis Stone. 
Esther Dale, 
Moran. 

The Good Earth (M-G-M): The $3 
000,000 picturization of Pearl Buck 
Pulitzer prize-winning novel is 
brought to the screen amid much an 
deserved fanfare. Running for mor 
than two hours, the picture traces th: 
story of a Chinaman who loved th 
soil and the woman he took fro! 
slavery and married. Exceptional per 
formances are given by Paul Muni and 
Luise Rainer. A splendid supporting 
cast includes Walter Connolly, Till) 
Lisch, Keye Luke, Charley Grapewin 
Jessie Ralph and Harold Huber. 

Maid of Salem (Paramount): Th 
days of belief in witchcraft and th: 
grimness of puritan intolerance ar‘ 
molded into excellent drama. Foca! 
point of the action is the village of 
Salem, Mass., in 1642. In the cast ar: 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray 
Benita Granville and Edward Ellis. 

On The Avenue (20th Century-Fox): 
Dick Powell is in again, this time to 
the tune of music written by Irving 
Berlin. The Berlin score and thi 
antics of the Ritz Brothers help in 
measurably to divert attention from 
plot careful to deviate in no way fron 
the tried and true musical comedy) 
formula. Also in the cast are Alic: 
Faye, Madeleine Carroll, George Bar 
bier, Alan Mowbray, Walter Catlett 
and Stepin Fetchit. 


ON THE AIR 
Radio Schooling 


Twenty-five years ago when th 
Pulitzer School of Journalism was 
founded at Columbia University, old 
line editors were quick to scoff ai 











(Continued on page 21) 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





TTHILE detailing plans for redeco- 
W rating the historic East room of 
the White House last week Mrs. Roose- 
velt revealed that the famed gold piano, 
which for a generation has thrilled 
visitors to 1600 Pennsylvania avenue, 
was on the way out. That richly 
decorated instrument, always more of 
an ornament than a music box, was 
made at a eost of $15,000 and present- 
ed to the White House by a New York 
piano firm. 

Though still an object of beauty, the 
old relic will now go to the Smith- 
sonian Institution where it may be 
viewed by the curious. To replace it 
will be a very special Steinway job, 
also a gift. Samples of wood for it 
have already been submitted to the 
White House and to the Fine Arts 
Commission. Mrs. Roosevelt has indi- 
cated that decorations on the new 
piano may include panel paintings, 

nd that there will be a “good deal 
of gold” on its exterior. 

As the First Lady made this revela- 
lion, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill reported to the House of 
Representatives showed that for the 
fourth consecutive year the home of 
the President is to undergo extensive 
repairs and improvements. In the 
past four years the Roosevelts have 
had the old place renovated from base- 
ment to attic. But the roof still leaks 
and other repairs are needed to make 
ita more comfortable dwelling. Soa 
special fund of $50,000 was included 

the appropriation bill. 

Out of the $50,000 will come $11,000 
for road repairs in the south White 
House grounds; $10,000 for air-con- 


ditioning machinery; $5,000 for new 
furniture and rugs for the cabinet 


rooms and lobby of the executive of- 
fices; $3,000 for replacing sash screens 
id weather-proefing throughout the 
mansion; $400 for repairs on the 
roof; $4,000 for new curtains and red 
draperies in the East Room; and the 
remainder for numerous other mod- 
Incidentally, it will be 
he first time the East Room has had 
new draperies since Theodore Roose- 
velt was President. 
— . . 

Capitolines: Representative Vincent 
Harrington, of Iowa, wants to put 
\merica’s diplomats in blue jeans. 
Following President Roosevelt’s re- 
nt executive order forbidding Unit- 
| States ambassadors and other dip- 
mats in foreign countries to wear 
k knee breeches or any uniform or 
stume not authorized by Congress, 
e lawmaker hurried to the aid of the 
rtorially stranded diplomats. 
When announcing his suggestion on 
ie floor of the House, the practical 
wan unfurled a pair of apron-front, 
pin-striped” cotton overalls and de- 
ired: “Here’s a suit for Congress to 
ithorize.” He also suggested a list 
f furnishings to go with the overalls 
cotton socks from the South; som- 





Pictures Inc. 


Harrington Suggested Diplomatic Overalls 


breros from the West, and shoes from 
New England. Let the diplomats wear 
their dress suits when they want to, 
he advised, “but for state occasions 
an all-American outfit like that would 
be pretty impressive.” 

In the Present Congress there are 
two representatives named G. H. 
Mahon. Not related, both served in 
the 74th Congress also. Although they 
usually sign their names G. Heyward 
Mahon of South Carolina and George 
H. Mahon of Texas, their mail and 
telephone calls occasionally get mixed. 
Notwithstanding, the Representatives 
Mahon are good friends and frequent- 
ly lunch together. The Texan has 
one small daughter and the South 
Carolinian, a bit older, has two grown 
daughters. They don’t look alike. 

——— oo 


Capital Briefs 


@ The nation’s capital last week 
was revealed to be one of the worst 
diphtheria hot-beds in the country. 
A report to the two-day conference of 
the Child Welfare Conference of Area 
B, American Legion, showed that 
diphtheria cases in the District of Co- 
lumbia increased from 388 in 1933 to 
888 in 1936, while a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion was brought about in the nation. 
Besides, the diphtheria death rate in 
Washington,on a population basis, was 
almost double the nation’s average. 

@ The newly occupied South Inte- 
rior Department Building has 3,681 in- 
side doors, not counting those within 
rooms leading to clothes closets; 4,432 
windows; 1,000 electric clocks; 20 
high-speed elevators; 11 stairways, 
and four escalators. 

q In the Georgetown section of the 
capital stands the oldest Methodist 
Protestant church in the North Amer- 
ican continent. This Washington land- 
mark, now the Congress Street 
Church, is being threatened with 
wrecking because it obstructs traffic. 


B. C. WOULD 
QUICKLY RELIEVE 
THIS HEADACHE! 





FREE OFFER 


Try B. C. ot our expense 
ond learn how quickly it 
relieves headaches, 
nevralgia and similar 
inorganic pains. Send 
your nome and address 
to B. C. Remedy, Dept, N, 
East 36th St., New York 
City, for 20¢ worth FREE. 


He 






Lt 
a“ 
7, See moon and stars and people miles 
away. Gives new pleasure. Alw: 
ready. Given for selling only 2% p 
»” ets of seed at 10c and re turning money 
collected. Send no money, just write 
Bo." eard for seeds toda IADISE. PA: 
0. SEED CO., Sta. 23) BARAD: 
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SATURDAY 


aipleP! 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. aw Magazine, 
—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. —Pareni’ a Magazine, 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 
3 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Motion Picture 
Magazine, 1 yr. 





6m 

—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Screen Book, 1 yr. 
—Screen Play, 1 yr. 
—Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Sports Affeld, 1 yr. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 

—Movie Classic, 1 yr. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 

—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 

2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. -—Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 

No chan a or substitution in the list of magazines 

permitte Magazines MUST all go to one address. 

Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
| with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
' Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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No Time Like 
Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


it'snotrick tomake up to$12 
a day when you use ycurcarasa McNess 
armers are buying 
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getting prizes, also 

ving deals to customers make 

selling Mi chess daily necessities 2 snap. 
siness is depression- proof. 


Your 
We Supply Capital — Start Now! Hay +).\4 
ares no better 6 a no 
pened ‘manen' e rience 

yicat capital to'fielp you ct etarted yong 


oney first rite at once for Mc- 
raking” ma —telis a—n00 bligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 436 Adams St, Freeport, Il 


Free For Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Win- 
try winds make you choke as if each gasp for 
breath was the very last; if restful sleep is 
impossible because of the BS to breathe; 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once t> the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 176-B Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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No JOKE Jo Be DEAF 


very deaf person knows that= 

mg Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
fieial Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 





° They stopped 
noises. They are invisible 
endscentostabie nowires 
Write for 
TORY. Also 


‘ness, i Drum 
OMPANY 
\ wav @ " Detroit, Michigan 









724 Hofmann Bidg 


Acid Stomach Sufferers! 


To those suffering from gastritis, indigestion, 
gas, heartburn, stomach ulcers, or constipation 
due to gastric hyperacidity, the Seattle Von Com- 
pany offers a FREE booklet telling of causes and 
remedies of these stomach disorders. 


SEATTLE VON COMPANY 
325 Republic Bidg., Dept. 2, Seattie, Wash. 











nig Jazy ry UKULELE, 


lay in& pinates No more 


a, ¥, "7 PB --$1000 in Big Prizes, 
otters Station 373 PARADISE, PA. 


TOMBSTONE 


ents of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE oe. 
$927-" F ¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE NEW WONDER STOVE 


Filtered gas heat from oil. Economical and odorless. The most 
efficient blue flame heater ever built. It’s SAFE, portable and 
requires no adjustments. ONLY $11.75 complete with 
cooking grate. 10 day money-back guarantee. Booklet free. 
PARAGO N SALES ¢ CO., Box A. New Hyde Park, New York 


SALESMEN- Se us STA- CLEAR, Mz agic Glass Cleaner, K 
ens 13s steamless; Sells like wild-fire; Profits to 
$25 daily. Part or Full Time. Mail 25e for Demonstrators and 
instructions. STA-CLEAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 

















ar — Wanted at Once! Howe, Love, Sacred 
SONG Don’t delay—send 
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Farm Sales 


Farm operators are buying farms 
again in large numbers. 

Such at any rate was the conclusion 
to be drawn from a report made last 
week by W. I. Myers, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Accord- 
ing to figures revealed by him for the 
year 1936, sales of farm properties 
have been the greatest in the history 
of Federal Land Banks. 

The Myers report showed that the 
12 land banks sold 15,000 farm prop- 
erties for $35,200,000 in 1936, as 
against 9,700 in 1935. Sold at an ag- 
gregate profit of about 1 per cent, 75 
per cent of the farms were bought by 
farmers. This, it was pointed out, 
continued a three-year trend showing 
that farm operators have largely dis- 
placed non-farmers as the biggest 
buyers. 

Almost coincident with the Myers 
announcement was a report from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
showing a slight increase in farm real 
estate taxes in 1936. 


Price War 


In New York last week, liquor re- 
tailers were selling vermouth for as 
little as 9 cents a bottle. 

To any one familiar with the trade, 
this was no less ridiculous than it 
was real. To yield a profit, vermouth 
ordinarily must be sold at about $1 a 
bottle because a case of 12 bottles 
costs between $10 and $11 wholesale. 

When retailers start a price war, 
however, they stop at nothing to carry 
cutthroat competition to its logical 
conclusion. Hence, the situation in 
New York was not altogether surpris- 
ing. Big retailers slashed prices not 
only on vermouth but on gin, rye, 
30urbon and Scotch. Typical cuts in- 
cluded: Haig & Haig Scotch from $3.29 
to $2.49 a bottle, Three Star Hennessey 
brandy from $3.99 to $3.49, and Hollo- 
way’s gin from $1.44 to $1.09. Worst 
slash was in vermouth—from a normal 
average of $1.34 a bottle to a low of 
9 cents. 

Chief slasher was Nussbaum’s, .a 
big liquor establishment in lower Man- 
hattan. As news of its prices spread, 
crowds of buyers flocked to the store 
and had to be admitted in rélays. Else- 
where, liquor counters in department 
stores such as Macy’s and Gimbels and 
in other retail outlets took up the fight 
by making similar reductions. As ‘a 
result, the situation grew so serious 
that liquor merchants had to meet in 
an effort to stave off competitive 
chaos, and one big distillery outlet re- 
fused to ship any of its brands to the 
more reckless price-cutters. 

As the week drew to a close, New 
York’s war was watched anxiously by 
the liquor trade in general. The ques- 
tion in most minds was whether it 
would spread to other cities in ac- 





cordance with fears expressed so 
time ago by Federal Authorit 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 17). Reason { 
the fears: liquor stocks in storage h: 
accumulated out of proportion 

liquér consumed and the great ten 
tation-may be to stimulate sales 

cutting prices. 

Or ee 


New Records 


Despite a discouraging uneasin: 
caused by the protracted automoti 
strike, and in face of the immedi: 
set-back resulting from the Ohio V 
ley flood, the world of commerce a 
finance last week could continue 
look at signs marking a consistent 
covery. As indication of this, busin: 
historians took note of these striki 
new records: 

@ According to the annual rep 
just made by Controller of the Ci 
rency J. F. T. O’Connor, not a sin 
national bank failed in the fiscal y« 
ended October 31, 1936. This was 1 
first time in 55 years that there h 


been no failure over a corresponding 


12-month period. In 1933, 396 nation 
banks failed; in 1931, the number w 
357. 

@ Reflecting a marked pick-up 
the entire insurance field, the Met: 
politan Life Insurance Company : 
ported that it had policies in force 
the end of 1936 amounting to $21,31' 
975,734. The figure, representing 
gain of more than a billion dollars i 
policies held by about 42,990,000 p< 
sons, was the largest total ever reco! 
ed by a single company. 

@ The Treasury Department a 
nounced that sales of cigars, cigarett: 
and smoking material in general yie! 


ed internal revenue collections o! 


$536,102,850 during the past calend 
year. This constituted the highest | 
bacco revenue figure in the nation 
history, exceeding even the peak pri 
perity years of 1928 and 1929. 

q Last week in its annual report f 
1936, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Cx 
pany announced the largest incom« 
its history. Profits from its chemi 
operations set a new all-time high 
$52,965,490, a gain of 30 per cent « 
1935. In 1929, the income was $34,21- 
150. In addition, from its holdings 
10,000,000 common shares in the G: 
eral Motors Corporation, the compa! 
set another high income record, | 
ceiving dividends of $44,004,389 
against $22,497,720 in 1935 and $4- 
930,453 in 1929. ~ 

Meanwhile, as these records we 
being announced, another of a diffe! 
ent nature was put in the books. A 
cording to findings by Columbia U: 
versity experts, as reported by t! 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., taxes i 
this country are currently the high« 
in American history. In terms of pe 
sons, every man, woman and child i 


the United States is paying an avera¢ 


total levy of $100 a year. 
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ON THE AIR 


(Continued from page 18) 











hat they considered the foolhardi- 
ess of the blind newspaper publisher 
vhose gift made the school possible. 
Newspaper work could not be taught 
in school—this was the sum of the 
itcries. 

But the Columbia institution sur- 
ived the gibes and soon there were 
ther schools of journalism, other col- 
eges offering newspaper courses: 

fo date there has been no com- 
(rable innovation in the field of 
idio, but a survey made public last 
eek by the United States Office of 
ducation showed that American col- 
ses and universities were becoming 
creasingly interested in the art of 
roadcasting. 

[he survey showed that not fewer 

in 59 colleges and universities are 

ering courses in studio and micro- 
honic technique. In addition, more 
in 200 schools, if they do not offer 
irses in radio, have professors or 
structors who are listed as broad- 
ting directors. 

lo promote better education pro- 

ums on the air, the Office of Educa- 

n started doing its bit last week by 
tting up an Educational Radio Script 

change. The Exchange will sup- 

y groups throughout the country 
ith scripts of an educational nature 
r broadcasting purposes. A cata- 
gue listing 53 scripts is now being 

iiled to more than 5,000 broadcast- 
ig units, including high schools, col- 
ges and universities. 

Among the subjects covered in the 
talogue are history, biography, geog- 
phy, music appreciation and natural 
ience. Also available to the Ex- 
1ange are the regular Office of Edu- 
ition network programs: “Have You 
eard,” “The World Is Yours,” “Edu- 
ition In The News,” “Answer Me 
This,” “Safety Musketeers” and 
freasures Next Door.” 





Airwaves Briefs 


@ Dave Schooler, whose orchestra 
heard twice a week over Station 
VOR, is about to launch another radio 
velty. This one is a dance contest, 
e first attempted in radio. Listeners 
e to be invited to submit dance 


routines and prizes are to be awarded 
to those having the most danceable 
entries, 

@ Not satisfied with the existence 
of two singing mice in the world, 
Professor F. A. Crew of Edinburgh 
wants to have many more. The re- 
sult is that Wayne J. Colohan, super- 
intendent of schools at Woodstock, 
Ill, and Professor Crew have been 
corresponding with a view to cross- 
ing Minnie, NBC singing mouse, with 
Mickey, singing mouse owned by an 
English woman in the hope of 
breeding a line of musically inclin- 
ed mice. 

@ Station WCAU in Philadelphia 
last week took the lead from the other 
big stations of the nation by lifting 
ihe ban from use of the word 
“syphilis” on the air. With the names 
of social diseases long unmentionable 
on the radio, the move was one of 
many in the recently intensified cam- 
paign of medical officials to bring 
home the perils of the diseases by 
wide publicity. 

@ First guest director of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in the Wednesday NBC 
Music Guild programs will be Igo1 
Stravinsky, conductor and composer 
of the “Fire Bird Suite.” Stravinsky 
will conduct the February 24th pro- 
gram from 1:45 to 2:45 p. m., E. S. T. 








SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 13) 


said Dr. Woolley. “It is a broad ques- 
tion ... The case is analagous to the 
situation in any one of the men’s col- 
leges, should the trustees install a 
woman as president there . , 
Haven’t women succeeded after a 
century of training in higher educa- 
tion in bringing forth women fitted 
to handle the administration of a 
women’s college .. .?” 

As the fight thus developed, one 
group of Mount Holyoke graduates 
supported the selection of Dr. Ham 
and charged that only a minority of 
alumnae was opposed. Minority or 
not, however, the latter made itself 
heard and a suggestion was made to 
submit the dispute to a_ general 
alumnae vote. Meanwhile, at Yale, 
Dr. Ham eyed the situation with re- 
gret and said, in effect, that the sex of 
a college president had “nothing to do 
with the education of women.” 
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FALSE TEETH 


ig). 60 Days Trial 


Now youcan get dental 
plates at amazingly low 
Prices. We make your 
plates from YOUR OWN 


IMPRESSIONS, supervised 

by a well-known registered dentist ; you 
wear themtwo full monthson our start- 
ling Trial Offer. They are beautiful tolook 
atandimproveyour appearance. Makeyou 
; look younger. Enable you to chew food 
“better and improve your health. We have 


thousa ndsof satisfied 
customersall overthe 
country who prove 
this. Years of experi- 


ence in fitting plates, specialists in Postal Prosthodontia, 
erating the largest exclusive denture laboratory in. pe merida. 
Piet! ly recor —a.. ~ d by thousands. R. M. Ohio, states: 
chance and wil! say I have been more than pelg d ry fl ing it. Wits - 
SAVINGIMADE! Va.,eays:*"Could 
GUARANTEED get no a eeratifibed bos nin your ownoffiee."’ 
guarantee certain satiefac' tion or they do not cost you one cent 
oo by. AYS TRIAL. Made to give lifelong service and satisfaction. Maii 
your name and address today for hw eb mpreasion 
REE materials, directions, low prices and comnlote be- 
formation. Don’t delay, Write today. 
706 TOWNSEND ST. 


SYLVAN DENTAL LABORATORY pept.212 CHICAGO,HLL, 








WAKE UP YOUR 


sess ne 


LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays im the bowels. Gas bloats up your stoi 
You get constipated. Your whole system is pole 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25¢ at all drug stores. © 1935 C.M. Co 





af A Tere 
=A 
SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit youreyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then theabove i- 
ful Style will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
MONEY BACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day trial. 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices PREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE co. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 72-N1, Chicage, i. 


RHEUMATISM! | 


NEURITIS— ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-D St., Hallowell, Maine. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn . 
about my Appliance for reducible rup- Worries! 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- s 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No "salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 310-M State Street, Marshall, Michigan 








SPECIAL OFFER TO 


PILE SUFFERERS 


Private formula ointment used by the — 
Sanitarium & Clinic of Excelsior Springs, “= ; 
treating thousands of patients can now be used 
in your own home. Large trial tube sent to any 


rectal sufferer for 10c to d opens: 
“THE McCLEARY CLINI 
282A Elms Bivd. Geceaiee i BE Mo. 
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Stop Galli Colic 


BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“After suffering for seven 
ears with gall bladder and 
iver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“T did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 69, 


Mrs. J. BR. Douglas and after the first bottle I 
felt a great change. Since 


taking the treatment, words cannot express how 

Iam. I am telling this for the benefit of 

other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor's 

prescription—No. 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life,’’ says Mrs. Douglas. 

to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 

tion first. Treat usual symptoms in a safe, 

painions. inexpensive way at home with a practicing 

cian’s prescription, reported as resultful by users 

‘or 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach con- 

ditions. Tell your druggist to get it for you, or 

write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., 18-P 

N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 

. Rice, Inc., 55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full partic- 
ulars of his amazing Method for reducible 
Rupture control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how 
long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing pre- 
vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout or have a large rupture, this marvel- 
ous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free to 
work at any occupation as though you 
had’ never been ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Inc., 
55E Main St., Adams, N. YY. 


WOMEN WHO SUFFER 


Mrs. Kate S. Newman of 
Main St., Clayton, Del., said: 
“I was weak, everything I 
tried to do seemed to tire me 
out. I hardly slept at night, 
never cared to eat and was 
so miserable, I used about 
three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription as a 
tonic and my ~ hg im- 
proved wonderful I sept 
well at night and felt greatly 
improved.” Buy now of your druggist. New 
size, tabs. 50c., liquid $1.00. 

Consult Dr. Pierce’s Clinic, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 
Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of DRUM 
the inventor who himself has been benefited by the use 


of the drums. 


A. ©. LEONARD, Ine., Dept.A, 70 5th Ave., New York 


SropScratching 


P-iuave ITCHING /n One Minute 
Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin erup- 
tions, quickly yields to Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less—dries fast. Stops the most intense itching in- 
stantly. A 35c trial bottle, at stores, proves it— 
or money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Four Triangles 


Most people who try and try this 
interesting little stunt will at last tell 
you that it cannot be done. But it 
can be done. 

The only equipment needed are six 
toothpicks (matches will do just as 


Six Toothpicks Form Four Triangles 


well). Hand someone the toothpicks 
and ask him to form four triangles 
with them, but do not tell him that the 
triangles need not be in the same 
plane. That may give the trick away. 

The accompanying diagram shows 
how the four triangles may be formed. 
One triangle is formed with three of 
the toothpicks on a table top. Then 
the other three are placed as shown, 
their upper ends brought to a common 
vertex, forming three more triangles. 





Brain Teaser 


A boy purchases a certain number 
of apples at the store and starts home 
with them. On his way he meets 
three of his friends. To the first boy 
he meets he gives half of the apples he 
has and a half of an apple besides. To 
the second boy he meets he gives half 
of what he has left and a half of an 
apple besides. Likewise to the third 
boy he gives a half of what he then 
has left and half of an apple besides. 

If the boy has just one whole apple 
remaining for himself, and did not 
divide any of the apples, how many 
did he buy? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The bottle 
costs $1.05 and the cork five cents. 





Mystery Cross 


Lots of fun can be had with the 
mystery cross. In secrecy the per- 
former makes a cross on the back of 
his hand with soap which is invisible. 
Then he faces his audience and makes 
a similar cross on a piece of paper. 

Now burning the paper, he tells the 
audience that the cross on the paper 
will appear on his hand if he rubs the 
ashes over it. To everyone’s surprise 
the cross appears on his hand. 

The secret, of course, is that the 
soap causes the ashes to stick in the 
form desired. Other designs may be 
used, but the cross is the easiest. 

a eee 


Smiles 


Hopeful Daughter—Dad, what is 
supposed to be the unluckiest. month 
of the year in which to get married? 





Father—I don’t know. That’s son 
thing everybody has to find out f 
himself. 





Commuter—Good-by, Dear. If | 
can’t get home for dinner tonight !'|! 
send you a wire. 

Wife—Don’t bother, Milburn. |’ 
read it already—found it in your c: 
pocket. 


Rastus—Is yo’ sure, Mr. Johnsi: 
dat was a marriage license yo’ sold 
last month? 

Clerk Johnson—Certainly, Rastus 
Why? 

Rastus—Becaus’ I’se led a dog’s |i! 
ever since. 


Mrs. McTavish (to new neighbor) 
How is your little girl, Mrs. Jones? 

Mrs. Jones—My little boy is quit 
well, thank you. 

Mrs. McTavish—Oh, it’s a boy! | 
knew it was one or the other. 


Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or fit 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, ir: 
ting drugs. Be careful. If functional Kidney 
adder disorders make you suffer from Getting 

Nights, Nervousness, Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, R! 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under Byes, Neuralgia 
Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take 
chances. Get the doctor’s guaranteed prescript 
Cystex, the most modern advanced treatment 
these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, California, guarantees t! 
Cystex must bring new vitality in 4g hours and mai 
you feel years younger in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-Tex) today. 


CATARRH > SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

phlegm - Sted throat. Send Post Card or letter 

Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Drugsiste se sell Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 
year in business. .. Write today! 

F.J. CHENEY & CO.. Dept. 132, TOLEDO, o. 
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Afouth £5 -THREE POINT-@ 
CTION ROOFLESS 

Featherweight — No Gagging — 

Benin Eeechere ns fee 


rer mout! 
rt forme false teeth — by mail 
— as low as $6.75. 60 Day Trial 
The Hod Laboratories, 556 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Fia. 


We Trust You - - Monthly Payments 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Hi: 
many old leg sores caused by leg congesti 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries ©: 
no cost for trial if it fails to show resu!'s 
in 10 days. Describe ss ee of y 
a and get a FREE 

DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE SOM. ANY 
140 N. “Dearborn St., Chicago, 1! 











helped without medicine or operati 
My case was worse  — than yo 


i ILE Wasted years with drugs, then v 


advised to be operated on. Instead, found natural w: 
health and strength. Today I am well. Further infort 
tion to any piles sufferer. Enclose stamp. NATURAL 


METHODS INSTITUTE, Dept. H, West Hazelton. P*-. 
RELIEVED 72; 

Pay 

I will send vs —-" 7 b 


bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FRE 
satisfies send me £1.25. If not your pate y den ays 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kans2* 


S= THE CAUSE ‘OF 
IMPURE 5100 ly or OD a a rere FRE! 


A. THALINGER, 2413 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AND HAY FEVER 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have 
help ? mat Sot 
F235 y SCTHFINDER read ay a 


million pon your story to these interested 


n the oats os 
or word; minimum fourteen words. 
Classified | een e.zer4 he wyrde. 
name and =e counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


ay Ay boainens at 


BABY CHICKS 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
an save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 
itry Farms, Box 448, Pleasant Hill, Mo. - 


R LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE, write Smith 
keries, _Box 262-M, Mexico, Missouri. Also 
ling Sexed Chicks. 

——$_—$< $$ 


BOOKS 


OKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
nics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


CARTOONS 


(ATEUR CARTOONISTS me may “earn cash, weekly, 
ying cartoons for advertisers. Threen Service, 
Je, Wisconsin. 


COBRESPONDENCE COURSES 


JSED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


’ PARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
ntana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 
me is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 
rature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
fic Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME, sparetime; Sub- 
tantial weekly pay. Experience unnecessary. Digni- 
i work. Stamp brings. details. Employment Mgr., 
x 523-EM, Jackson, Tenn. 


DRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and 
nish supplies. Write, enclose stamp. Dorothea 
metics, (P) Hynes, California. 


MEN. Earn extra money addressing envelopes, 
ther work. Stamp brings details. WSL, 17-P2 
xbury, Keene, N 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


_N-WOMEN, Investigate V Working for the Govern- 

1ent. Many Social Security Positions. Get ready 

—— tests. Age 18-50. Write for Lamy, # im- 
tely. Instruction Service, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 
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INSTRUCTION 
T 1937 GOVERNMENT JOBS. 


Start $105-$175 
nonth. Steady raise. Men-women. Prepare now 
next announced examinations. Full particulars— 
positions, Pree. Write today sure. Franklin In- 


ute, Dept. B13, Rochester, N. Y. 


“AL JOBS OPEN—Auto, Diesel, Aviation, Welding. 
ain $35.00-$75.00 weekly. 8 weeks’ training quali- 
you. Write for Big Book and Special Low Tuition 
fer. MecSweeny Schools, Dept. 32-38, Kansas City, 
or Detroit. 
NURSERY STOCK 
SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
ieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
es 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreems 25c. Garden Seed 
i Vegetable Plants. Catalog Free. Benton County 
rsery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


ASTHMA 


| Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
' asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 
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GLANDS WEAK? 


¢ REVIVO wets cial? Young st 70 


“coastal many (No 3 for women) 


oT men. 
at pig Chia tt Calne. Dectors own 





‘scription. 
‘00, 3 box i Boe o 
vr. Siegel os Med. es ETT Gelonk ho, D.Chicage, i, 
ILE GO OR TOU FAY SoraING. To prove prove 
Can binntion treatment upon receipt of 
0c to cover mailing costs, ete. If re- 
BAD FEE can be easily corrected. Your feet 
tested FREE. Send for chart. 


b box double strength 

| et extra. 
tae may be of Pile torture, we will 
you a reguiar 4-day M-ROYDS 
lieved, pay $1., if not, pay nothing. Write today. 
M-ROYDS | co. Dept. 105, 728 Deleware. Kansas City, Mo. 
FOOT AID INST., 6425 Hollywood Bvd.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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I Inc., 2265 Union hk, Now York. I will bang 
i you a free sample of Soe policing © Cloth, an 
tonto eeake Dee == 

s tunity to to $10 5 day extra in your po 
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Little Janey—Am I descended from 
a monkey, Mother? 

Mother—I dare say, but I’m not sure. 
I’ve never met any of your father’s 
people. 








Mrs. Pecksniffi—Henry, what in the 
world do you see in the marriage notices 
that’s so funny? 

Henry—I just saw the name of some- 
body that I don’t like and I’m going to 
send him a note of condolence. 

Joan—A kiss speaks volumes, they 
say. 

Henry—Yes? Then, don’t you think 
it would be a good idea for us to start 
a library? 

Teacher—Now, Anthony, try this 
sentence: “Take the cow out of the 
lot.” What mood? 

Anthony—The cow. 


Co-ed—Will your people be surpris- 
ed when you graduate this month? 

Senior—No, they’ve been expecting 
it for several years, 








OLD MONEY WANTED 


$1.00 TO $5000.00 EACH Paid For Old Coins. Will 
pay $350.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel, certain 
50c of 1838—$1500.00, 1853—$750.00, 1866—$150.00, 
1878—$25.00, 1915— $13.50, 1921—$§26.00, 1922—$60.00, 
1925—$6.75, 1928—$12.00, 1933—$7.50, 1935—$60.00, 
1936—$8.00. Also want Half Cents, Large Cents, 
Indian Head Cents, Half Dimes, Quarters, Silver Dol- 
lars, Gold Coins, Paper Money, Foreign Coins, etc., 
We Pay World’s Highest Prices. Send Dime for 1937 
World’s Largest 10c Complete Illustrated Catelogue. 
Romanocoinshop, Dept. 142, Nantasket, Mass. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Do you know that Coin 

Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8S. 
Cents? High premiums for rare coins? I buy all 
kinds. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean 
much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 113 Mehi Bidg., 
Fort Worth, Texas 


ATENT ATTORNEYS 


DO YOU FEEL you have a valuable invention—but 

can’t get it before the right people? Are you groping 
in the dark—wondering which way to turn—getting 
nowhere? Learn bow other men with inventions 
have cashed in. Write for our Free Book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,’’ which tells you of field 
where inventions earn big money if they are good 
patented ones. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman Ber- 
man, Registered Patent Attorneys, 698-C Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ¥ YOUR IDEA—Write ‘immediately for two 

free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and “When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 


torneys, 906-B Victor Building, Washington, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING —__ 


PINER FINISHING. ~ Rolls developed and | printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25¢ (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6970-57, George, Chicago 


SALESMEN WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent t Pathfinder, 
pert or full time. If qrpentenese so state. Address 


the Pathfinder, Washington, D 
TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS 
WANTED—NEW WRITERS! Earn while learning. 
Write for magazines, books, newspapers. Free 
literature! United States School of Writing, Depart- 
ment P, 20 West 60th Street. New York City. 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 
SONGWRITERS: ‘Send for Pree Rhyming Dictionary 
and Writers’ Guide» MMM Publishers, 603 Studio 
Bldg.. Portland, Ore. 



































FREE Samples of Remark- 


able Treatment 


ACID STOMACH 
ULCERS 


Relieved at Home 

Ouick Results—No Rigid Diet 

. P. Howard, Canton, Maess., 
writes: “I suffered with acid 
stomach trouble for 15 years 
and tried everything but an 
operation. Have used ali kinds 
of diets without results. But 
after taking Von's Tablets t 
believe | am absoiutety weil.'* 
Indigestion, excess acid, gnawing pains after 
eating, belching, sour stomach, bloating, 
heartburn, ulcers and similar conditions 
caused by gastric hyperacidity, have been re- 
lieved. TRY VON’S FREE by writing for 
FREE samples and instructive booklet, 


H 
pepe SISE Fox Bldg Pritsccipnia, Pe 





Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 


When you can get for 35 cents a supremely 
efficient and harmless stimulant and diuretic 
that will flush from your kidneys the waste 
matter, poisons and acid that are now doi 
you harm, why continue to break your restfu 
sleep by getting up thru the night. Just ask 
your druggist for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil 
Capsules—but be sure and get GOLD MEDAL 
—right from Haarlemin Holland. Other symp- 
toms of weak kidneys and irritated bladder are 
backache, puffy eyes, leg cramps, moist palms, 
burning or scanty passage, 

Pay No 


$3.50 Truss FREE isine, 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Diuys Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DR. KAISER, 9070 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 


DON’T BE CUT 
DILE Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile a ring. If you have piles in 
any form rite for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile. Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-826 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by Gortess. 

FROSTES OSTEX COMPANY. Dept. Oklahoma. 


AST HMA: sie = 
T FREE RIAL. If satisfied, 
send $1; if not, it’s le 
Write f is t 
bi? Onis Av. Sidney O: 


Or. Ohlendorf, 
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THOUSANDS OF MER 


Loort Kelret trom Faintal 


GLAND SYMPTOMS 


MEN PAST 


Are Invited to Send for 


THIS FREE BOOK 


Why do so many men suffer these symp- 
toms after 40? What can be done for 
them? Why has the Thermalaid method 
brought such amazing reports from 
users? What does the Thermalaid prin- 
ciple mean to you—either now or later? 
All these questions and many others 
fully answered in this book, now free to 
men past 40! Mail coupon for your copy, 
to Electro-Thermal Company, 1811 Mor- 
ris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


If you live west of the Rockies, address the Electro- 
Thermal Co., 500 Wm. Fox Building, Dept. 18-U, Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada address The Electro-Ther- 
mal Co., Desk 18-U, 53 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


nn emcee acre 


he Electro Thermal Co., 
1811 Morris Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio 


Without obligation to me send my copy of your 
interesting book ‘“‘Why Many Men Feel Old At oo." 1 
with details of your simple home method for pros- 


ge gland and 30-day trial offer. 


' Name 


3 Address 


City 


Even Men of 70 and Over 
Report Wonderful Results 


“Great comfort!” “it’s great not to feel 
that nagging misery.” “I feel 70 years 
young!” “So easy to use this relief even at 
my age!” report even very aged users. 


UST men suffer after 402 Thousands 

of men say: “Not necessarily!” Re- 

lief may come in a matter of a few 
days. These thousands were suffering symp- 
toms millions of men past forty should rec- 
ognize. They had been getting up nights 
... bothered with “bladder symptoms” pain 
in the back, pain in the perineum (crotch). 
Today these thousands have reported real 
comfort! Unbroken sleep! New endur- 
ance! New ability to work... todo as they 
please . to enjoy life without dread, 


Before they found relief many of them 
had not the faintest notion of one 
of the possible causes . a fear- 
fully common, yet often totally un- 
suspected inflammation of an impor- 
tant male gland—the prostate! Like 
you, perhaps, they never dreamed 
how simple inflammation of this 
gland could cause swelling . .. re- 

i sulting time after time in these symp- 
toms—and others. 


But they found out... and better 
than that they found out about a won- 
derful alleviative method for those 
symptoms. With a cardinal principle 
commonly used by all schools of ther- 
apy. Drugless! No diets... no exer- 
cises. So simple it can be used in the 
privacy of your own room. News of 
this Thermalaid has spread so fast, 


“Felt Like New Man in 
Few Days!” 


“Thermalaid has done wonders for me!” 
“After using it ten days I felt better than 
i had for ten years!’ Statements such as 
these come from men of all ages after 
testing this method. 


over 200,000 men have sent for it already. 
Now offered in amazing 30-day trial plan! 


These gland symptoms, and Thermalaid’s 
practical, direct method of comfort are all 
explained in the book “Why Many Men 
Feel Old At 40.”" FREE to all men past 406 
You should have it. Simply mail coupon 


ARE YOUR NIGHTS ROBBED OF SLEEP? 
Does night rising break your sleep .. . send 
you out each day worn and weary? Are your 
days vexed by often-painful ‘‘bladder’’ symp- 
toms? See what these and other symptoms may 


mean and learn about the amazing method thou- 
sands of men say gave them glorious comfort! 


MAIL COUPON. . in Opposite Corner 





